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“EVER DEVOTEDLY YOURS” 


The Whitlock-Howells Correspondence 
BY GEORGE ARMS 


EVERYONE knows William Dean Howells (1837-1920) for his early encour- 
agement of such young men as Crane and Norris, who later became distin- 
guished authors, And everyone knows Brand Whitlock (1869-1934) for 
his work in Belgium during the first world war. But we forget that Howells 
encouraged many writers—among them W hitlock—awhomi later critics have 
passed over. The following article, largely based upon fifteen manuscript 
letters in the Library, tells what these two men meant to each other. Dr. 
Arms, Professor of English at the University of New Mexico, is an old con- 
tributor to THE JOURNAL. 


URIOUSLY, for it is in exception to the general tone, 

Brand Whitlock’s first recorded comment on Howells is 

not entirely favorable: “I think that if Mr. Howells has 
a fault—and it pains me to accuse him of one—it is that he makes, at 
times, his art his all, he is coldly classical, he seems to be showing 
one how perfectly, how calmly, how composedly, he can set life 
before you, but it is apt to be after all icy and cold.’ The sentence 
occurs in a letter in 1897 to Whitlock’s literary confidante, Octavia 
Roberts. It suggests more than a fresh acquaintance with Howells, 
and indeed everything in Whitlock’s biography points to a knowl- 
edge since boyhood of the man who was to become his master. 

In the late nineteenth century Howells would no more have 
escaped a boy with literary leanings than would T. S. Eliot escape 
a young poet today. To Ohio boys in the 1880’s, the novelist was 
especially verifiable as a literary fact. When he began to publish his 


1 The Letters and Journal of Brand Whitlock, ed. Allan Nevins (New York, 1936), 
I, 15. Unless otherwise indicated, the biographical data are drawn from this work. 
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reminiscences, Whitlock’s sense of their common background would 
have gained further strength. Urbana, where young Brand spent 
summers with his grandfather, was in the Howells country—within 
fifty miles of Xenia and Columbus. One friend of Howells, the 
sculptor Ward, had been born there; another, Hjalmar Hjorth 
Boyesen, had taught there in the early 1870’s. Two Ohio worthies 
connected with Howells’ youth, Tom Corwin and S. P. Chase, ranked 
high in the esteem of Whitlock’s grandfather. 

During Whitlock’s early manhood, a series of events enormously 
increased this sense of personal relevance. In Chicago, where he 
worked on the Herald, he was drawn into the orbit of John P. Alt- 
geld, the great liberal of Illinois politics. After reporting Altgeld’s 
1892 campaign for his newspaper, he received a political appoint- 
ment at Springfield. There he grew close to the new governor, with 
whom he talked frequently about such novelists as Meredith, Tol- 
stoy, Hardy, and Howells. One day in the state archives, while he 
was going through papers on the Chicago anarchists, he came upon 
Howells’ famous Tribune letter—the letter that had defended the 
civil rights of the accused in the Haymarket affair when almost the 
whole world stood against them.* 

It was also in Springfield that he met Clarence Darrow in 1894, 
a man who shared Altgeld’s delight in Howells. From the first 
meeting Darrow took home a short story that Whitlock hoped to 
publish. Four years later Darrow felt that his protégé was good 
enough to recommend to Howells. But the first definite evidence of 
Howells’ having seen Whitlock’s work is not until 1900, when he 
wrote Darrow asking if “that Toledo friend of yours”—Whitlock 
had returned to Ohio to practice law—had a novel that he could 
submit to Harpers.° 

Whitlock had by him, in fact, part of The 13th District, the writ- 
ing of which had been interrupted when he went campaigning for 
Bryan, but the “splendid opportunity’” of Howells’ letter set the 


2 The Life in Letters of William Dean Howells, ed. Mildred Howells (Garden City, 
1928), I, 399-401. 

3 Whitlock, Letters and Journal, 1, 31. 

Whitlock, Letters and Journal, 1, 32. Although no letter appears in the Howells 
papers at Harvard, Howells may not have begun to file Whitlock’s letters until later. 
All known letters in the correspondence are mentioned either in the text of this article 
or in footnotes. The sequence is obviously not complete on either side, though Whitlock 
said that he saved every one of Howells’ letters. 
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young author joyously at work. In the meanwhile he offered a short 
story and a plan for the novel, either through Darrow alone or with 
an attached letter. This brought a reply, probably the first letter 
from Howells to Whitlock. It carries with it a caution against too 
bold a treatment of sex: | 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
PUBLISHERS 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY. 
NOV. 19, 1900. 


My dear Mr. Whitlock: 


Mr. Darrow has sent me this story, and your letter about the 
possible novels. The letter is better than the story, or at least 
it appeals more to me; though the story is good, too, if it is not 
so good [as it seems to] me about the lobby. I didn’t offer it to 
the magazine because I knew how full Mr. Alden is; but I 
want very much to see the two novels you speak of. I hope that 
of the “Congressional Campaign” can reduce its “French 
Rfealism]” to a very shadowy tenuity, and I will frankly 
[admit] that I am afraid of F. R. for our public. If it is the 
sexual sort of F. R., I don’t like it. Can’t you make your story 
just as true without it? The romantic idiots make that sort of 
thing the reproach of our school; and I believe there is a lot of 
clean truth in life. Do consider this point; but anyway, let me 
see both of your MSS. when finished. They are for book, mot 
serial, use. 

Yours sincerely, 


W. D. Howe ts.’ 


When the novel was completed early in 1901, Howells had prob- 
ably ceased being the active literary adviser for his publishers that 
he had been when he first wrote. On June 19 he expressed doubt to 


5 From a copy in the Library of Congress, printed here (as are all subsequent Howells 
letters) with the kind permission of Miss Mildred Howells and Mr. John Mead Howells. 
Originals of the copies in the Library of Congress could not be located; all bracketed 
matter has been supplied by the editor to complete the sense. 

“Congressional Campaign” became The 13th District. 
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Whitlock that Harpers would take the novel, but affirmed personal 
faith in it as “the best political story I know.”® Harpers, dawdling 
with the novel for a few months, at first asked that it be made more 
romantic, then requested an additional chapter that Howells had 
proposed in compromise, and finally rejected it in October.’ | 

Whitlock immediately packed the manuscript off to Bowen-Mer- 
rill—the most “hustleful” publishers in the country as he called 
them—and got an immediate acceptance. But Howells was not for- 
gotten either by the author or publishers, as the first available 
Whitlock letter signifies: 


COLE, WHITLOCK & COOPER 
ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELLORS AT LAW 


THE SPITZER BUILDING 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


L. C. COLE BRAND WHITLOCK ° JOSEPH R. W. COOPER 


16 APRIL 1902 
Dear Mr. Howells: 


Three weeks ago I received the first copy of my book, “The 
13th District”—you see we picked out another name for it— 
and I immediately sent that copy to you. I hope it reached you 
safely. I write now, however, on another matter, one which has 
caused me not a little perplexity. It is this: I had told the 
Bowen-Merrill people of my desire to have an early copy of the 
book to send to you, and when the book came they wrote and 
asked me to ask you if you could not give some expression 
which they could use in their advertisements. I disliked very 
much to make such a request, and so hesitated from day to day, 
without however, finding the courage to write them a refusal. 
They have shown me such courtesy and so much generosity 
and are so interested in the book’s success, that I do not like to 
decline to accede to any of their requests, though from this one 
I shrink as from something that is not altogether in good taste. 
However, let me frankly lay the whole matter before you, with 
6 The letter of June 19, 1901, is printed in Howells, Life im Letters, 11, 145, and 


Whitlock, Letters and Journal, I, 33-34. 
7 Whitock, Letters and Journal, I, 35. 
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the assurance that I shall be abundantly satisfied with any de- 
cision you may reach. You have been so kind to me, that I hate 
to burden you, but I am sure you will appreciate the delicacy 
of my position. 

I look forward to the possibility of seeing you this summer; 
it would be a great moment for me. 


Ever devotedly yours, 


Branp WHITLOCK® 


The request was not to Howells’ liking, as he let Whitlock know.°® 
But Bowen-Merrill, in their tradition of hustle, and without per- 
mission, printed a Howells endorsement when they advertised the 
novel in the Bookman for May. A surprised bleat of pain came from 
Whitlock in an embarrassed letter. He disclaimed complicity but 
confessed that the origin of the endorsement had been a letter to 
Whitlock which had reached Bowen-Merrill by devious routing.” 

Time has not dealt kindly with The 13th District. But it was a 
good novel in 1902, even though it did not reach the best-seller 
lists. This story of Ohio politicians focuses upon an aspiring Con- 
gressman named Garwood. While Garwood is not in every sense 
convincing as a character, he emerges as an individual and not merely 
as a political type. The “French realism” which Howells had feared 
finds no place in the novel. In its treatment of marriage, however, 
it does have a certain harsh perception that distinguishes it from 
much fiction writing of the period. 

Definitely, Howells had reason to like the novel, and it is not 
surprising to find acquaintance now blossoming into a summer visit. 
In August, Whitlock stayed at Kittery Point for a week with the 
announced purpose of seeing more of his literary idol. With their 
common ideals in letters and politics, the visit resulted in real friend- 
ship. “I have become quite intimate,” observed Whitlock after the 
first four days.** “It was one of the few times in life,” as he wrote 

8 Harvard MS. Printed (as are all subsequent Whitlock letters) with the kind per- 
mission of the Harvard College Library and the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
‘ee of April 19, 1902, printed in Howells, Life im Letters, Il, 155. 


10 Letter of April 28, 1902 (Harvard MS.). Howells’ reply is lacking. 
11 Whitlock, Letters and Journal, 1, 37. 
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devotedly in his bread-and-butter letter, “when the ideal became 
heal 

That letter amply expresses the height of idolatry which Whit- 
lock reached in his visit. One equally enthusiastic and of more per- 
manent interest for its literary remarks was written two months 


later: 
MADISON & 2IST STREETS, 


TOLEDO, OHIO, 5 NOVEMBER 1902 


Dear Mr. Howells: 


We have just finished reading “The Flight of Pony Baker,” 
and I must hasten to tell you of the great joy it gave me. I began 
it by myself, but had not gone far before I had to call Mrs. 
Whitlock and begin all over again, to read it aloud to her. It 
seems to me to be one of the greatest of your many triumphs; 
it is all so touching and so true and so simple. How you can re- 
member a boy’s life so perfectly, and get into him so intimately 
is a marvel; the lantern making “the shadows of his legs, when 
he walked, go like scissors blades”! Of course; I remember it 
now distinctly, but how in the world did you think of it again? 
Jim Leonard and his baneful influence, and the beautiful char- 
acter of Frank Baker, these were fine, and then, Pony’s imtend- 
ing to run off; his growing feeling that it was his duty to run 
off, if he would keep his standing with his fellows; his reluc- 
tance, and then his never running off at all; nothing anywhere 
in literature comes up to this. You do understand boys and 
their nature; and “except ye become as little children—” this 
is the great triumph of it. 

I have “Literature and Life” here on my table, and so we — 
have another treat in store. 

If I were to follow my constant impulse I would wana you 
a daily letter, so that my expression might keep pace with the 
growth of my regard, and more than regard. But I spare you 
that, and trust to your prescience. Every time I read the Easy 
Chair, every time I take up my treasured copy of “A Boy’s 
Town,” the other day when I picked up “The Kentons” again; 
I feel that I must tell you of my love for them all. But you 
will know. 


12 Letter of August 25, 1902 (Harvard MS.). 
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I must compress the emotions of a month into these lines, 
and so I am going to ask if you remember my temerity in beg- 
ging a photograph? I want one, indeed, need one badly, with 
your autograph where it will show plainly in the frame. Then 
we can look up at you often, to say nothing of making others 
look up at us because of the reflected glory that will thus be 
shed down upon us. Have you one that you can send me, and if 
you haven’t, will you remember me when you have? 

This last month I have done three short stories, and am now 
working on the Ohio novel again. One of the short stories is 
that which we lived at Kittery last summer, about the old 
woman we sought out for the dress maker here. You called the 
story a poem; I wished all the time I was writing it that I could 
do it into a poem, but poetry is far beyond me. 

Next week I have to defend the murderess. I told her of 
your interest, and it touched her. The poor, poor thing. I shall 
let you know the result. I dread the ordeal, for I shall suffer 
with her: it makes me long more and more to leave the law.— 
But I have been much happier over the sociological tangle since 
you said what you did to me last summer. You have always 
been such a great help to me; I want you to know it, and I feel 
that I can’t tell you often enough. 

Isn’t it too bad about Frank Norris? I feel a genuine grief, 
and then I shrank too long from writing him of my admiration. 
Perhaps we should obey such impulses when they are pure; 
the day comes when it’s too late, and it brings it’s [sic] regret. 

Mrs. Whitlock joins me in love and remembrances to you 
and to Mrs. Howells. 

Ever devotedly, 


Branp WHITLOCK 


P.S. I passed through Hamilton the other evening, going to 
Indianapolis, and EnOES during the half hour of waiting, of 
your having lived there.™ 

18 Harvard MS. The paragraph on The Flight of Pony Baker, even if overdrawn, 


serves to remind us that Howells’ achievement in writing on children was far from 
inconsequential. 
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Howells’ reply also gives evidence of increased personal regard. 
What he had written for the North American Review, his first pub- 
lic notice of Whitlock besides the abortive Bookman advertisement, 
was that literature’s loss in the death of Frank Norris might be made 
up by such work as could come from the author of The 13th Dis- 
trict. 

48 WEST 59TH ST., NOV. 27, 1902. 


My dear Mr. Whitlock: 


I hoped that by waiting I might be able to answer your letter, 
but after all I can only thank you for it. What you say of my 
book goes straight to my heart, and stays there. Thank you 
and thank Mrs. Whitlock, too. 

I have been writing about our great loss in Frank Norris’s 
death, for the North American. At the close of the little paper 
you will find some words about yourself which I hope will not 
displease you. 

The other day I was down at Kittery Point, to look after © 
some changes we are making in the barn, to turn it into a library 
and study. You know I have bought the place, and intend to 
make it our home for the greater part of the year. It was lovely, 
down there, even so late as this, and if you do not go to Europe, 
I trust you and Mrs. Whitlock will come again to Kittery 
Point. Your landlord has made the old Sparehawk house over 
in good taste, and you could get a pleasant room there. Some 
time tell me the fate of your poor murderess. 

All that you say of your literary work interests me, of course, 
and I shall want to read everything you write. A man who has 
begun as you have cannot go wrong—he is his own criterion. 

My wife joins me in love to Mrs. Whitlock and yourself. 


Yours cordially, 
W. D. Howe tts.” 


14 Rutgers MS. The article on Norris appeared in the Review, cLxxv (Dec., 1902), 
769-78. A reply by Whitlock (Dec. 2, 1902, Harvard MS.) seems to me to beat up more 
enthusiasm for Norris than was evident in his first letter. (I may be unfair in thinking 
this, but see Whitlock, Letters and Journal, 1, 23.) A response from Howells is dated 
Dec. 28, 1902 (Rutgers MS.). 
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Along with such praise, Howells sometimes qualified his criticism 
of Whitlock’s art, as his next letter demonstrates. The story is the 
one that Whitlock had “lived at Kittery.” 


48 WEST 59TH ST.. NEW YORK, MARCH 22, 1903. 
My dear Mr. Whitlock: 


Your MS. came while I was away at Atlantic City, and your 
letter to me got mislaid, so that I am writing without knowing 
quite what you wanted me to do. But I have read the story, and 
if you say so I will send it to the editor of the Bookman, who 
has lately asked me to let him see any short stories that come 
to me. To be honest, (a thing I never like,) the effect of your 
charming situation seems to me somehow to have partly slipped 
through your fingers. Is it because it was overweighted with too 
many details as to the experiences of the Bertrands after they 
get on the ground and before they face their mission? At any 
rate the adventure lacks the poignancy I had expected of it, but 
it might have this for a reader who had not been privy to the 
fact beforehand. I should like to try it on the Bookman. 


Yours cordially, 
W. D. Howe tts” 


Evidently he did try it on the Bookman, for it appeared there 
promptly in the May number. Although dilution and awkwardness 
may be charged against it, it is an interesting attempt in the form 
since perfected by the New Yorker. The Bertrands carry a message 
from their seamstress in Ohio to her friend in Maine, who as it turns 
out doesn’t remember her. And in way of plot, that is all. 

The technique in this story suggests Whitlock as primarily an 
artist, using political experience not as the sole province of fiction 
but merely as one legitimate means. Her Infinite Variety, a novel- 
ette, uses political material, yet it is essentially a delicate comedy 
of manners with the idea of woman’s suffrage controlling but not 
obliterating the development. Though Howells could not fail to see 
a good deal of his own work in the story, he evidently thought his 
disciple retained independence: 


15 Rutgers MS. 
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48 WEST 59TH STREET 


FEBRUARY II, 1904. 


My dear Mr. Whitlock: 


I have just finished your story, Her Infinite Variety, and 
wish to tell you how extremely well done, I think it, how re- 
strainedly, guardedly, admirably. Without committing your- 
self for a moment, you have conveyed the impossibility, the 
valuelessness, from every high point, of the lives, and have put 
us in possession of a true picture of American public and private 


life. 


Yours sincerely, 


W. D. Howe tts.”® 


At the same time that Whitlock was happily using politics in his — 
art, in his legal career he was effectively applying his knowledge. 
From a struggling young lawyer in Toledo he had developed into 
a great civic leader, the logical successor of “Golden Rule” Jones. 
In 1906 he became Mayor, an office that he held until 1913. He 
completed the first draft of a major novel just before taking office, 
and within the turmoil of a hard-hitting city administration, he still 
found time to write. As his interest in literature was undiminished, 
so was his love for Howells. Confessing to Octavia Roberts that 
every now and then he fell asleep in the “Editor’s Easy Chair,” he 
immediately cautioned her not to tell anyone: “you know I’d not 
own to any flaw or failing in him to anyone but you.” 

The first letter after his election is one of the finest expressions 
of Whitlock’s loyalty. It also serves to introduce correspondence on 
The Turn of the Balance: 


16 Rutgers MS. A letter of Nov. 25, 1904 (copy in the Library of Congress) praises 
The Happy Average. 

17 Whitlock, Letters and Journal, 1, 59. Though always intelligent and urbane, the 
department called the “Editor’s Easy Chair,” which Howells wrote for Harper’s from 
1900 to 1920, frequently lacked vitality. In its last decade the author was well past 
his seventieth birthday. 
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629 WINTHROP STREET 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


WE-QUE-TON-SING, MICHIGAN 
23 AUGUST 1906 


Dear Mr. Howells:- 


I have been intending to write to you for the last six months, 
but I have had so much to say, and I have been so anxious to 
say it in the right way, that I have put it off from day to day 
until—all this time has gone by. Of course, I wanted to tell 
you how much I was touched by the beautiful letter you sent to 
the dinner the respectables gave in my honor, but how was I 
to tell you? How could I say it then, how can I say it now? 
Only—it was so beautiful in you, and you made me more than 
happy: when I thought of acknowledging it, I really was in 
despair, and now, still am I in despair. Your kindness to me 
during all these years has been in many ways the most wonder- 
ful thing in my life. Will you suffer me to say that your ap- 
proval of some things I have done has meant more than any- 
thing else could possibly have meant; I can do nothing but 
assure you of my devotion; I hope I may not prove unworthy. 
—These last six months have been full, as you can imagine 
of many remarkable experiences, many of them trying and per- 
plexing, some of them veritable ordeals,—some of them real 
pleasures. The mayor of a big, turbulent American city has his 
hands full and his heart full, day and night, and at first I 
quailed—but I’m getting the hang of it and things are going 
along pretty well in Toledo—quite as well, I fancy, with me 
away as with me there. I have been doing my best, and I have 
at least learned a great deal, about men, and about life, and 
maybe, after awhile, I can get it into a book. Now that I have 
written those words, they do not sound quite right; why, I 
wonder this necessity of putting everything into a book? Mrs. 
Whitlock told me only last night, as we were crossing our 
beautiful little bay, that I never enjoy anything—woods, water, 
sunset—because I’m always longing to write it, or to be able to 
write it. Well—T’Il not burden you with our long conversation 


I2 
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about expression, and the necessity, the [nerving? ] necessity, 
for it. But what I mean, perhaps, [is this,? ] that it should be 
enough to serve people without making copy of them, unless 
by making copy of them, you can serve them better, and help 
them more. I have a notion of writing, someday, a novel of the 
new municipal politics, into which I might put the various types 
of our reformers (I am growing to distrust and dislike that 
word )—and our radicals. Wouldn’t it be a great thing to doa 
series of American political types in some such way as Turgé- 
nieff did Rudin, Laurétzky, Bazaroff, Litvinoff, Nezhdanoft 
and the rest? It would be great, indeed, to do one—if one could. 

When I went into the Mayor’s office I had on my hands still 
unfinished, a novel I had been working on for more than two 
years, and it was only just before I left home that I finished it 
at last. Now it is in the printer’s hands, and will be out right 
after the holidays. It is the book about criminals I once told you 
I was going to write. I had a dreadful time with it, because, like 
an ass, I set out to write as if I were Tolstoy writing “War and 
Peace,” and when it was done, so many characters, scenes, and 
incidents had I crowded into it, and so overloaded it with detail, 
that it had nearly 300000 words; and then I had [to] go 
through the agony and bloody sweat of cutting it down. I have 
just had my publishers send me their readers’ written reviews; 
half of them praised it, even if they didn’t understand it. Per- 
haps after all I didn’t make clear what I meant though it was 
simple enough surely; 1.e., that “criminals” are just people like 
the rest of us; that punishment is no business of ours, and that 
courts are just what the men that compose them are. But the 
other half of the readers resented it, bitterly, and got angry 
about it; and used all the phrases—“photographic”, “unpleas- 
ant,” “sordid,” “pessimistic,” “lacking in plot” “disagreeable, 
commonplace people,” “lack of love interest,” and—oh most 
unkindest cut!—that the realists “know nothing of the better 
class of people, nothing of society life!”? So I have a foretaste 
of what the reviews will be, consoled, by the reflection that our 
reviewers who inhabit of course, only those thin upper regions 
where the noble rich hold sway, can not waste too much time in 
anything that treats of the mere imprisoned. But, to come to the 
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point, and to unfold the reason for my writing at such awful 
length, fearing that I could not make my meaning clear, I took 
the liberty of setting forth on the first page of the book, a favor- 
ite passage from my favorite book “a Boy’s Town.” It is that 
paragraph on page 74; beginning “On the other hand, a boy 
was bound to defend them,” etc., and ending with that incom- 
parable passage, “‘In fact, it seems best to be very careful how 
we try to do justice in this world, and mostly to leave retribu- 
tion of all kinds to God, who really knows about things; and 
content ourselves as much as possible with mercy, whose mis- 
takes are not so irreparable.” 

I love that, and often quote it, especially in speeches; no one 
ever said a better or a truer thing or said it half so well; it sums 
up a whole philosophy of life, and in a few words what perhaps 
I have failed to put in 300000. Have you any objection to my 
using it on the title page where it will help out my story?—and 
may in some sort serve as a tribute of my admiration for and 
love of its author? I shall print the accredited paragraph, 
merely, and I hope you will not mind. The book has many fail- 
ings, but, like all of us, it has its good points too. John Barry 
has read the MS. and thinks highly of it. 

He has been with us here on the shore of Little Traverse 
Bay for about two weeks. We are just across from Petoskey, and 
right beside Harbor Springs; across from us is Harbor Point, 
the Newport of the West, as the silly phrase is out here. We 
have come here for several summers—we are .very quiet in 
Wequetonsing. Our little bay is very pretty, very much like 
yours at Kittery, the whole region indeed, reminds one of Kit- 
tery, in its woods and sparkling air and water. All we lack is the 
salt, in the water, and in our wits too—and you to talk to. But 
in lieu of that we talk about you to one of your most devoted 
admirers, Miss Octavia Roberts, an old school friend of Mrs. 
Whitlock’s. She is a fine girl, with a rare appreciation. She has 
long wanted to write you, and acknowledge her debt, but has 
hesitated, and I have urged her to do so. I think now she will; 
she said the other night she would. 

We expect to be in New York in the fall, and then, if there’s 
anything left of you after so long a letter, PI talk you to death. 


3 
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Mrs. Whitlock and I send all our love to you and to Mrs. 
Howells, and all your household. Tell them all to be good to 
you, and to take good care of you. 


Your ever devoted 


We will be back home Branp WHITLOCK 
the first [of] September™ 


Such a letter deserved a prompt reply, and got it, with a prettily 


extended metaphor: 
KITTERY POINT. 


AUG. 20, emGoue 
Dear Whitlock: 


I shall be proud and glad to have you take a text from me for 
a book which I shall also be proud and glad of. 

What a nice, long, kind letter you have written me! This is 
no answer; it is the sob of water which tells you your plummet 
has struck it. I proposed myself a summer of comparative lei- 
sure, but it has been a summer of comparative [bisure?] (there 
ought to be such a word from business) and yet of no great use: 
only more and more English sketches, and divers essays. I have 
a piece of fiction hanging by the gills, but no chance to land it. 
—We are all very well except my wife who is very poorly, but 
in the way to be better. She joins in love to your wife and you. 


Yours affectionately 
W. D. Howe ts.” 


The Turn of the Balance, a novel about injustice to criminals in 
both courts and prisons, was indeed a book in which Howells could 
delight. As we see it in perspective, it appears too heavily weighted 
by propaganda to retain the absolute quality of humanity that a great 
novel must have. However, though Howells himself hinted this 
possibility in the review that is mentioned in the following letter, 
he rejected it: 


18 Harvard MS. Common admiration for Howells had brought about a friendship 
between Barry and Whitlock. At this time Barry was known principally as a dramatic 
critic and playwright. 

19 Rutgers MS. The reading “bisure” is uncertain. 
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HOTEL REGENT, 7OTH STREET, B[R]OADWAY, 
MARCH 17, 1907. 


My dear Whitlock: 


I agree with your wife in whatever she may say of your book 
and its author, and this without waiting for your gift-copy, for 
the publisher sent me advance sheets a fortnight ago, and I have 
read it with the feeling you would both like me to have. It 
came while I was still very weak from the grippe, and I had a 
dread of opening the package, for I knew the story would clutch 
me hard; and it did. Since The Octopus, there has been no 
novel so great, unless it is Resurrection, which yours more fa- 
vors through the resemblance which is natural from the subject. 
The Editor of the North American Review has let me write a 
paragraph about it for his Diary, where I treat of it as a public 
event. I cannot see how it will escape some such general recog- 
nition; it has already been seen in that light, even by the poor, 
purblind Herald. It will not make you friends—among the 
enemy, and that is a pity—for the enemy; but it will help you 
with the unhappy and the unfortunate, as it is our convention to 
call those who are not rich and powerful. In my paragraph I 
have been first to ask you the question which the enemy will ask 
you often enough, namely: how you make your personal con- 
victions square with your official functions; but this is a question 
which you need not answer me or them. My space and point of 
view forbade me to take note of the high artistic merit of the 
book, though I did get in something about its scope and grasp, 
and the infinity of detail which you make perform the effect of 
mass. I think that the work will set you where you belong, and 
I hope that this will not be on a merely literary eminence, which 
you do not care for. Think of your having done such a book 
when you are only a little more than half my age! I wish you 
would satisfy a curiosity I have as to what your local papers say 
of it, and would send me their notices. 


With best regards to Mrs. Whitlock, 
Yours affectionately, 


[NO SIGNATURE APPEARS | 
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P.S. Just what were those suits in which you forced the State of 
Ohio to the wall on certain points of municipal legislation?” 


To a man like Howells, with his doctrine of socialism somewhat 
worn by the passage of years but with his humanitarianism undimin- 
ished, the spirit of Te Turn—comparatively free from sentimen- 
tality—could not but make an appeal. Since his Suburban Sketches 
he had shown a tender sympathy with the difficulties facing released 
prisoners, a situation fully handled in Whitlock’s novel. A month 
after the book appeared Howells suggested a practical reform to 
Whitlock: 


Cannot you inspire some decent man to bring a bill into the 
legislature requiring the State to pay a convict’s family full 
wages for the work he does, after deducting a fair price for his 
board? The present system of robbing his wife and children of 
his earnings is damnable, and a worse theft than any he could 
have committed. I have touched on this point in a book suppos- — 
ing a visit to Altruria which I am just publishing—“Through 
the Eye of the Needle.”” 


Whitlock’s practical ability to realize social changes no doubt 
attracted Howells over and above what he found in the novels of his 
friend. In contrast with Lowell’s advice to Howells to stay away 
from non-literary work if he hoped to write at his best, Howells 
strongly urged Whitlock to remain in law and politics.*” He con- 
gratulated Whitlock on his re-election in 1907 with a literary allu- 
sion that was significant of this feeling. “ ‘The Turn of the Balance,’ ” 
he wrote, “seems permanently in the right direction at Toledo.”” 


20 Rutgers MS. Bracketed material has been supplied by the editor. The “paragraph” 
which appeared in the Review, CLxxx1v (April 5, 1907), 781-83, was anonymous. 
Apropos the comparison with Tolstoy, Upton Sinclair called the book greater than 
Resurrection. (Whitlock, Letters and Journal, I, li). Other admirers of the novel were 
Jack London, Vachel Lindsay, and Lincoln Steffens (ibid.). 

21 From a letter of April 6, 1907 (Rutgers MS.). The relevant material may be 
found pp. 184-89 in Suburban Sketches (Boston, 1871), and pp. 168-69 in Through 
the Eye of the Needle (New York, 1907). See also the short story, “A Circle in the 
Water,” in 4 Pair of Patient Lovers (New York, 1901). 

22 Howells’ letter of Dec. 28, 1902 (Rutgers MS.), and Whitlock’s letter of Nov. s, 
1902 (printed above). 

23 From a letter of Nov. 6, 1907 (Rutgers MS.). 
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In return for this admiration, Whitlock, who was no starry-eyed 
reformer but a relatively hard-headed progressive, respected How- 
ells’ political ideals. He even felt that Howells’ second utopian novel 
was “‘very fine.””* 

When Whitlock came to have tea with the Howellses in February, 
1909, he reported the political part of the talk most vividly. Indeed, 
he was somewhat censorious of Howells’ handsome apartment— 
“cooperative, if not quite Altrurian”—and of his not writing an ap- 
peal for the Russian revolutionist Gorky. But in essence they agreed: 


We talked, too, of sociology, and the Socialists, and when he 
asked me “what I was” I had to say that as near as I could de- 
fine my attitude, it was—in ultimate ideal—that far-off, impos- 
sible, hopeless ideal of a day that is reserved for infinite 
stretches of futurity, when men will be so good and brotherly 
that laws will be unnecessary—of the philosophic anarchists 
like Emerson and Tolstoy and Whitman and our Sam Jones. 
But I thought we’d have to go through Socialism to get to it, 
and I was willing to do that. He said, ““That’s just what I am— 
we'll have to pass under the yoke.”” 


Later in the same year Whitlock called again. This time the talk 
was probably more literary, for Howells told him that he was pre- 
paring a paper on him.” As it appeared, the article reviews Whit- 
lock’s entire literary career up to its writing, and is the most extended 
estimate by Howells of his protégé’s work. Utilizing four novels as 
the basis of discussion, it undertakes to defend its title—that Whit- 
lock is “A Political Novelist and More.” In The 13th District, to 
which nearly half the study is given, Howells perceives the theme 
that “a man’s public life and private life are of a sole texture.” Then 
rather rapidly celebrating Her Infinite Variety and The Happy 

24 Whitlock, Letters and Journal, I, 78. 

25 Whitlock, Letters and Journal, 1, 110-11. The delightful account ought to be read 
in its entirety. A letter of Feb. 7, 1909, from Howells (Rutgers MS.) had asked Whit- 
lock to call. 

26 The preparation occasioned a number of short letters: by Howells—Dec. 22, 1909, 
Jan. 2, 1910, Feb. 8, 1910, Feb. 17, 1910, April 30, 1910 (Rutgers MSS.) ; by Whit- 
lock—Jan. 5, 1910, Feb. 12, 1910 (Harvard MSS.). Following this sequence is another 
letter by Whitlock of Dec. 22, 1910 (Harvard MS.), largely consisting of pessimistic 


reflections on the holiday season. 
27 North American Review, cxcit (July, 1910), 93-100. 
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Average as delicious comedy and true idyl, he takes up The Turn of 
the Balance. With this novel his principal concern is in the authority 
of the author and power of his documentation. Though Howells 
believes it to be a “work of literary art,” his concern here—as in the 
earlier notice—is mostly with its reliability and social effect.- “Per- 
haps after the sins it accuses are repented of we shall enjoy its aes- 
thetic beauty and experience from it in the retrospect that ‘noble 
terror’ which the Greeks thought the office of tragedy.” 

With the Review article, the personal and literary relationship of 
Whitlock and Howells is pretty well rounded out. Friendship and 
admiration continued, but without the frequency of communion that 
existed in earlier years. As occasion arose, they would correspond on 
a specific problem of political action,” or on a review Howells had 
written in Harper's Magazine.” They saw each other for the last 
time in the winter of 1915-16. In the meanwhile, largely through 
Howells’ urging, Whitlock had been appointed minister to Bel- 
gium.*° To him in that position Howells addressed the final letter 
of which there is record: : 


W. D. HOWELLS, 130 WEST §7TH STREET 


MAY 8, 1918. 
My dear Whitlock: 


I duly received the beautiful medallion which you sent me, 
and I wish to thank you for it after so many days as have elapsed 
since it came to me in Florida. It is truly classic. 

We have been following your story of the Belgian crime, ane 
suffering as if the story, were all new. In fact you have made it 
new; but I think your full and final record of it will be in fic- 
tion, in the novel which the hope and faith of us who went with 
you abroad to help you write will be effective in your art. No 
28 Whitlock’s letter of Jan. 4, 1911 (Harvard MS.) and Howells’ letter of Jan. 6, 

1911 (Rutgers MS.). The story behind this exchange may well be significant in the 
attitude of the writers toward political agitation. 

29 [Review of Forty Years of It,| Harper’s Magazine, cxx1x (July, 1914), 310-13. 
Howells praised the work in Belgium in a letter of Nov. 9, 1914 (copy in Library of 
Congress), and Whitlock replied Dec. 19 1914 (Harvard MS.). This last letter is 
printed in Whitlock, Letters and Journal, I, 182, and Howells, Life im Letters, Il, 341- 
42. 

80 See Whitlock, Letters and Journal, I, 171-72, and Howells, Life in Be II, 
339-41. 
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one can be before you in that! You are fit to have been the wit- 
ness of the great things you have seen. 

I am getting old[er] day by day, and I cannot tell you 
fully what I feel. But sometime yet I hope to do so when we 
meet after the war I long to outlive. 

Just now we are off for Kittery Point where we shall spend 
the summer with my son and his family. 

Do give our love to Mrs. Whitlock and believe me with all 


affection and honor. 
Yours sincerely, 


W. D. Howe tts.** 


As those familiar with Whitlock’s life know, his post-war years 
were marked by a reaction against the liberal impulses of his earlier 
career. Seemingly unable to adjust himself either to America specifi- 
cally or to a post-war world in general, he lived for the most part 
at Cannes. He continued writing, but probably not the work he had 
always hoped to do when he was busily engaged in politics.*” As 
much as to any of his former ideals he remained steadfast to his 
faith in his literary master. Howells’ death in 1920 had deprived 
him of counsel that might have sweetened his bitterness. Of this he 
seemed aware when he wrote in his journal: 


There is no one to take his place—not one. There is no litera- 
ture in America any more; the waves of democracy are swamp- 
ing it, with all the culture and refinement of the elect. But he, 
with his deep human sympathies, would have been the first to 
say that any art that was for the elect alone was no art at all, 
and perhaps he was right. . . . I have lost a master and a 
friend! ** 


It had been his daily habit to think of Howells, whose name still 
continued to the end of Whitlock’s life to have the “old magic” of 
younger days.** 


81 From a copy in the Library of Congress. Concerning bracketed matter, see foot- 


note 5. 

82 Yet Allan Nevins believes J. Hardin & Son his best novel (Whitlock, Letters and 
Journal, 1, \xvii). 

33 Whitlock, Letters and Journal, Il, 598. 

84 Whitlock, Letters and Journal, 1, 312, 548. 


LETTERS OF WASHINGTON IRVING 
EDITED BY CLARA AND RUDOLF KIRK 


THE following letter from Washington Irving to his older brother, William 
Irving, is the seventh and last of the Irving manuscript letters in the Library 
of Rutgers University. The first six letters, written to Washington’s brothers, 
Peter and William, and to Andrew Hicks, during his first trip abroad, were 
published in THE JOURNAL for December and June of 1945 and 1940. 


Part Three — Irving in London 


HEN Irving sailed from New York, May 19, 1804, on 

a vessel bound for Bordeaux, he carried with him a small 

vellum-bound Journal in which he intended to jot down 
his impressions of Europe. These jottings were published by Wil- 
lam P. Trent in 1920 under the title Mr. Irving’s Notes and Jour- 
nal of Travel in Europe. The first three manuscript letters in the 
Rutgers Library are based on these brief notes that the youthful - 
Irving wrote in his Journal as he sat at a tavern table or on the deck 
of a ship. The entries, however, grew briefer as Irving travelled 
from Bordeaux to Italy and back to Paris, and learned to participate 
more fully in the interesting life around him. By the time he reached 
Paris, in May, 1805, he had put aside his Journal, and, instead, wrote 
from time to time in a small note-book which he carried with him. 
We are fortunate to be able to publish here a letter written from 
Washington to William Irving at a time when the traveller made 
few entries in his note-book. In this letter, the last of our series, 
Irving compares the character of the Englishman with that of the 
Frenchman, describes the latest London fashions, and reports on the 
plays and actors of the season. 

Remembering the “gay, good-humored air” of the Parisians, 
Irving found the Londoners reserved, and haughty. When he 
discovered that his “light gray coat, white embroidered vest and 
colored small clothes” did not please the English, he made “a com- 
plete reformation” of his dress, thereby turning himself into a Lon- 
doner. Once settled in his lodgings, Irving began to look about him 
with more satisfaction. Though his letters of introduction to British 
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nobility had miscarried, he still possessed those to Mrs. Johnson of 
the Park Theater, and to Miss De Camp of Covent Garden. At the 
home of the latter he met Charles Kemble, whose acting he discusses, 
in the last of the following letters, with the acumen of an experienced 
theater-goer. 

But Irving’s year abroad had now stretched out to almost two. 
“Thank heavens my ramblings are nearly at an end and in a little 
while I shall once more return to my friends and sink again into 
tranquil domestic life,” he wrote to his brother. Accordingly, on Jan- 
uary 17, 1806, he set sail for New York on the ship “Remittance,” 
and after a voyage of 52 days, he was again with his family and 
friends. 


Lonpon, Oct" 26" 1805. 
My Dear Brother® 


You are curious perhaps to know what were my sensations on 
first arriving in England; I would willingly gratify you with a mi- 
nute account of them if it were possible, but in such a situation my 
ideas &F emotions are so confused, so various, so fugitive, that it is 
out of my power to analyse them. 

When at Anchor opposite Gravesend I regarded the shore with a 
wishful eye. I longed to reach it and mingle among people whose 
language €F manners would almost make me fancy myself at home. 
I reflected that I was “bone of their bone & flesh of their flesh” and 
was but entering the land of my forefathers. With such ideas you 
will suppose no doubt that on landing my heart expanded with the 
most friendly sentiments and my feelings were ready to fly out & 
hail each Englishman as a kinsman.—Quite the contrary—never did 
I enter a country with my bosom filld with such wngenerous—un- 
charitable sentiments. All that I had heard or read to the disadvantage 
of the English character seemed to rush to mind—haughtiness, il- 
liberal prejudice, reserve, rudeness, insolence brutality, knavery were 
the black traits that presented themselves. I looked round me with 

* To William Irving. For a comparison of this letter with entries in Irving’s Notebook, 
see Trent, of. cit., III, 167-173. This letter from the line “Kemble appears to me to be 
a very studied actor” to the end is reprinted in Pierre Irving, of. cét., I, 75-77, with 
minor variations. We have no Journal for the London days. Irving’s account book, kept 


during his stay in London between October and the following January, lists 29 plays 
which he saw. 
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distrust and suspicion—my heart was completely closed up and every 
frank generous feeling had retired within it. I thought myself sur- 
rounded by rogues €¥ swindlers and felt that I was a foreigner among 
people who regard all foreigners with contempt & enmity. 

How different is this from what I felt on arriving at Paris. It was 
there all confidence & affability—The gay, goodhumoured air of 
the inhabitants put me perfectly at my ease and I knew that being a 
stranger I had a prescriptive right to their politeness and civilities; 
for in France (to the honor of the nation be it spoken) the name of 
Stranger is sacred and entitled to all possible respect & attention. I 
even delighted in addressing the commonest people and making en- 
quiries, and felt sure of receiving those “small sweet courtesies,” 
that make the intercourse of man & man so agreeable. I had nothing 
to apprehend from impertinence or slight—and the argus pride, 
which is ever on the watch lest self consequence should be insulted, 
—seemed to slumber during my whole stay in paris. In London 
on the contrary I almost feared to make the necessary enquiries 
about the situation of streets &* houses. I thought every one eyed 
me with hostility, and perceived that I was a foreigner—and I 
expected every moment to experience some rudeness or vulgarity. 
My hands were half the time in my pockets to guard them from 
depredations, in short I was completely om the alert. These Ideas 
were whimsical enough—they soon wore off and in a day or two I 
found I might walk the streets of London with as much confidence 
as those of paris. Tho I have by no means experienced the same de- 
gree of politeness, as at the latter place; yet I have not sufferd the 
slightest impertinence, and my pockets tho very frequently exposed, 
have never been plundered. 

On entering London I put up at the New York Coffee house 
aside of the Royal Exchange. the next day however I went out with 
my fellow traveller M* Gorham to look for rooms. We experienced 
considerable difficulty in suiting ourselves either the rooms were in- 
convenient—or the price was too high—or the people were not suf- 
ficiently good-humoured ©& attentive. I wondered at the latter, as 
they made a living by letting lodgings—but on leaving one house I 
heard the mistress say to the servant girls “Im sure they’re foreign- 
ers from their dress”; the mystery now was out—I had on a light 
grey coat white embroiderd vest and coloured small clothes when 
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all england was in mourning**—I determined without delay to call 
in the assistance of a Taylor and make a complete reformation in 
my dress, that article so important to be attended to in england. 

At length I found lodgings to my liking. The house is kept by an 
old Lady dressd in black of a venerable appearance—a mighty good 
honest old soul. I have a parlour bed room & cabinet on the ground 
floor—tho the furniture is not quite so modern €@ fashionable as 
some I had seen—it was so clean, well polished and together with 
the rooms had such a genteel, respectable comfortable appearance 
that I made no hesitation in deciding in favor of the old Lady. The 
house is admirably well situated for my views—it is in Norfolk 
Street (no 35)—-Strand and not far from the City so that tho not 
subject to the bustle and confusion of the latter, I am not too far 
removed from the Coffee houses—exchange €% other places of resort 
—While the Theatres are close at hand. The street I live in is broad 
clean and airy and my rooms are very light, a great advantage in this 
foggy climate during the gloomy months. 

A stranger from the continent must be struck with the difference 
between the physical construction of the english and french—They 
are as opposite in this as in their moral characteristics. The french 
are generally light but well made; the idea that they are a meagre 
half starvd-looking race of people is a vulgar error, they have not 
it is true that superfluous fat that only disfigures and embarasses the 
human form, but their limbs are well turnd and display a union of 
agility € strength. Their complexions are sallow and their eyes black 
€ lively. The English are athletic and rather inclining to corpulency 
their limbs heavy and ill made the joints, particularly the knees & 
ankles large—this gives them more actual strength than the french, 
but they have not the agility of the latter. Their countenances are full 
€? ruddy—their eyes generally grey or blue the nose almost univer- 
sally turnd up a little. They are a hearty, handsome, haughty looking 
people of a gross well fed appearance and it seems as if roast beef & 
plumb pudding were continually staring you in the face. Easy in his 
circumstances and well assured of his personal security, the English- 
man looks around him with proud independence. The proper im- 
portance which the constitution €P laws of England give to the indi- 


19 William Henry, Duke of Gloucester and Edinburgh, brother of George III, died 
August 25, 1805. 
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vidual has an effect on his manners €F deportment that cannot fail but 
strike the observing stranger from the continent. In the shop keep- 
ers (FS tradesmen, while I have ever experienced from them the pro- 
foundest respect & attention, I remarked an independence of man- 
ners, a degree of self respect and personal consequence that I have 
never before witnessed in Europe. The difference between the french 
€? english women is not less striking than between the men. The 
french women have the advantage of form to an eminent degree. 
Their figures are small and exquisitely proportiond and they take 
pains to set them off by a lightness of drapery, not inconsistent with 
the mildness of their climate. The english women tho deficient in the 
beauties of form, have charming countenances rather of a grave cast 
but expressive of sentiment & feeling. Their figures would not be 
bad if they took pains to dress & carry themselves properly but they 
load on garment over garment without taste and their clothes hang 
about them as if hung on pegs. They have now a fashion of wearing 
huge tippets of bear or fox skin, which, added to an habitual stoop 
in the shoulders gives them the appearance of having a hunch there 
equal to a Dromedarys. When they walk it is a kind of hobbling un- 
even gait owing to their being continually crampd up in carriages or 
shackled with pattens. The french women are remarkable for the 
grace and vivacity of their movements—they can never be seen to 
greater advantage than on the promenade, excepting it is in the ball 
room. Their countenances are lively and with a pair of pretty eyes & 
good teeth (which they have very generally) a french woman can 
do every thing. She has an air of good humour ©& affability that 
draws you to her and encourages you to be sociable. The english 
woman—with a countenance of the most fascinating loveliness—pos- 
sesses a dignified reserve that forbids familiarity and awes you into 
respect. She strikes you by her beauty—the french woman wins you 
by a thousand little graces and amiabilities—the former is a divinity 
you feel inclined to admire & worship—the latter to laugh & sport 
with; She enchants your imagination but the former enslaves your 
heart.—Here am I addressing a long dessertation upon women to a 
sober, steady married man—its a whimsical subject enough, and you 
perhaps (like the wise Soloman who never judged of any thing till 
after he had indulged in it to satiety,) will pronounce it “all vanity 
€P vexation of spirit.” 
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Kemble is the “grand Colossis” of Tragedy in London and 
is considered as infallible by an english audience as the pope is by 
all true catholics. Yet I cannot subscribe to this opinion even tho’ I 
should risk the damnation of the critics for such an avowal. I have 
seen some peices of acting from M* Kemble that from any other per- 
former would have been termed very indifferent. But the good na- 
tured folks have got into the habit of thinking that he has some partic- 
ular & sterling meaning in every thing he does. When therefore in 
a passage that requires energy <9 warmth—he does not particularly 
exert himself—but suffers his natural coldness of style, to prevail— 
the audience immediately discover that he is expressing smothered 
grief—calm despair or dignified firmness. Kemble appears to me to 
be a very studied—artificial actor. His performances throughout— 
evince deep study and application joind to amazingly judicious con- 
ception. They are correct & highly finished paintings but much /a- 
bored. Thus therefore, when witnessing the exertions of his powers 
—tho my head is satisfied and even astonished—yet my heart is 
seldom affected. I am not led away to forget that it is Kemble the 
actor, not Othello the Moor. Once I must own however I was com- 
pletely overpowerd by his acting. It was in the part of Zanga”— 
he was great throughout—but his last scene with Alonzo was truly 
sublime—lI then, in very truth, forgot that it was a mere mimic scene 
before me, indeed Kemble seemed to have forgotten it himself, and 
for the moment to have fancied himself Zanga. When the delusion 
ceased I was enraptured, I was surprized at what had been my emo- 
tions—I could not have believed that Tragic representation could so 
far deceive [sic] the senses &* the judgment. I felt willing to allow 
Kemble all the Laurels that had been awarded him. The next time 
I saw him however, I was less satisfied. It was in the character of 
Othello. Here his performance was very unequal. In many parts he 
was cold &@ labored—in the tender scenes he wanted mellowness, (1 
think him very often wanting in this quality) it was only in particular 
scenes that he seemed to collect all his powers and exert them with 
effect. His speech to the senate was lofty * admirable—indeed in 
declamation he is excellent. The last time I saw him was in the part 
of Iaffer™ and I again remarked that it was but in certain passages 


20 A character in Edward Young’s The Revenge. 
21 A principal character in Otway’s Venice Preserv’d. 
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that he was strikingly fine—tho his correct and unceasing attention 
to the character was visible throughout. 

Kemble treads the stage with peculiar grace & dignity His figure 
is tall 9 imposing—much such an one as Fennels.* His countenance 
is noble €@ expressive—in a word he has a most majestic presence. I 
must not forget to observe that the Pierre™ to Kembles lafher was 
acted by M’ Hargrave—and a noisy swaggering bully did he make 
of him—lI would have given any thing to have had Cooper™ or Fen- 
nel in the character—so you see a principal character may be miser- 
ably performed even on a London stage. Kembles grand disad- 
vantage is his voice—it wants the deep rich bass tones—and has not 
sufficient extent. Constant exercise has doubtless done a vast deal for 
it—and given it a degree of flexibility and softness which it had not 
naturally. Some of its tones are touching and pathetic, but when 
violent exclamation is necessary it is evident from the movements of 
his head and mouth & chest that he is obliged to use great exertions. 
This circumstance was at first a considerable draw back on the pleas- 
ure I received from his performances. I begin now to get reconciled 
to it and not to notice it so much which confirms me in the opinion I 
originally entertained that it is necessary to become in some degree 
accustomed to Kembles manner before you can perfectly enjoy his 
acting. To give you if possible a fuller idea of my general opinion of 
Kemble I shall only say that tho at present I decidedly give him the 
preference yet were Cooper to be equally studious & pay equal at- 
tention to his profession I would transfer it to him without hesita- 
tion. It would be a long time however before C. would be equally 
correct in his performances. Perhaps he would never be so—his style 
is different and with a little correction—its warmth & richness would 
perhaps make up for the want of Kembles correctness &F precision. 
Actors are like painters—they seldom combine all these qualities but 
excel in different styles. 

Cooke—is the next to Kemble in the tragic department—or rather 
his equal taking them in their different lines. Cookes range is rather 
confined—The artful designing Hypocrite is his forte and in Iago 

22 James Fennell (1766-1816), American actor. 

23 A character in Otway’s Venice Preserv’d. 


24’Thomas Abthorpe Cooper, whose acting of Shakespeare and many eighteenth cen- 
tury plays Irving had enjoyed for years in the theater on Park Row, New York. 
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he is admirable. I never was more completely satisfied with a per- 
formance. His Richard I am told is equally good but I have not 
seen it. In Sir Pertinax MacSycophant” also, he is every thing that 
could be desired and gives the Scotch accent with peculiar richness. 
Notwithstanding that he has disgusted the audience several times in 
consequence of his bacchanalian festivities he is a vast favorite and 
is always haild with the warmest applause. Indeed I am told he per- 
forms with peculiar spirit when inspired by the grape, he must at any 
rate be mellow on such occasion. 

Were I to indulge with out reserve in my praises of M™ Siddons 
I am afraid you would think them hyperbolical. What a wonderful 
woman! The very first time I saw her perform I was struck with ad- 
miration. It was in the part of Calista**—Her looks—her voice her 
gesture delighted me—She penetrated in a moment to my heart she 
froze & melted it by turns—a glance of her eye—a start—an ex- 
clamation thrilld thro my whole frame. The more I see her the more 
I admire her—lI hardly breathe while she is on the stage—she works 
up my feelings till I am like a mere child. and yet this woman is 
old and has lost all elegance of figure—think then what must be her 
powers that she can delight & astonish even in the character of 
Calista &9 Belvidera.”* In person M”™ S. is not unlike her sister M™ 
Whitlock for she has latterly rather outgrown in size the limits even 
of en bon poimt. I even think there is some similarity in their coun- 
tenances tho that of M” S. is infinitely superior. It is in fact the very 
index of her mind and in its mutable transitions may be read those 
nice gradations of passion that language is inadequate to express. In 
dignity and grace she is no ways inferior to Kemble, and they never 
appear to better advantage than when acting together. What M™ 
Siddons may have been when she had the advantages of youth and 
form I cannot say—but it appears to me that her performance at 
present leaves room to wish for nothing more—Age had planted no 
visible wrinkles on her brow and it is only by the practice & experi- 
ence of years that she has been enabled to attain to her present con- 
summate excellence. 


[Here the manuscript ends. | 


25 A character in Charles Macklin’s The Man of the World. 
26 The heroine of Rowe’s Fair Penitent. 
27 The heroine of Otway’s Venice Preserv’d. 
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PHILIP FRENEAUSHOL PETER 
FRENEAU 


In the Freneau collection of the Li- 
brary, there is a letter from Philip 
Freneau to his younger brother Peter, 
who lived in Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, where he edited the City Gazette 
in a partnership with Seth Paine. The 
letter is dated “March 1st. 180[?]”. 
The year number is partly illegible, but 
was probably intended for 1801, the 
date assigned to the letter by Leary. It 
was evidently written after a return 
from Charleston, where the poet had 
visited Peter for several months.* His 
contributions to the Philadelphia 4u- 
rora as “Robert Slender,” which had 
ended on November 18, 1800, were 
resumed on February 19, 1801. The 
lapse indicates the approximate period 
of his absence, though he mentions 
four months in the letter. 

The letter was evidently composed 
in haste, probably because either the 
ship to carry it, or the conveyance on 
which the writer was to “return this 
morning to Jersey” was about to 
leave. It is written in scrawls, quite in 
contrast to the graceful penmanship 
in most of Freneau’s letters. Evidently 
he had been visiting his relatives in 
New York—John Hunn, whom his 
sister Margaret had married, his 
mother, who lived with the Hunns,? 
and possibly his sister Mary.® The gos- 
sip is “‘homey’—about his three 
daughters and an expected fourth 
child, Mr. Hunn, “Peggy” (Mrs. 


Hunn), his mother and “Polly” (his 
sister? ), and one “Linchelson” (?), 
who had married a Ledyard relative. 
Like a solicitous brother, the poet 
sends his respects to Peter’s wife and, 
probably, other members of her fam- 
ily. He wishes to be remembered to 
Peter’s partner, Seth Paine, and his 
good friend Judge Aedanus Burke, 
who was ill, and, unfortunately, not 
to recover. Burke died in 1802. 

The feature of the letter is a list of 
money received from Peter and ex- 
pended by Philip to pay his debts, and 
perhaps some of Peter’s. It is not clear 
just how much of the $533 was a 
loan. But evidently the parts for “my 
debt” and “To myself”’—or $395— 
were a brotherly loan. It seems that 
more than once Peter came to his im- 
provident brother’s rescue, financing 
his return to the sea as a shipping cap- 
tain in 1802.* 

At the time Freneau wrote the let- 
ter, he was in a quandary. His third 
newspaper venture, The Time-Piece 
(New York) had failed in 17098. 
With the election of Thomas Jeffer- 
son to the Presidency in the month 
before, his interest in politics had 
waned. He wanted to write, of 
course, but could not make a living as 
either a poet or editor. He was unfitted 
for farming. And so, in a ship owned 


1Lewis Leary, That Rascal Freneau 
(New Brunswick, N.J., 1941), pp. 315- 
3175 3995 note 43. 

2 [bid jiag7 Ar. 

8 Ibid, 332. 

* Ibid., 320. 
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by Peter, he resumed his old trade in 
1802, as Captain Freneau. This was 
the goal, “wherever or to whatever 
the devil shall see fit to drive me.” His 
last voyage as a shipmaster was evi- 
dently in 1807, to the Canary Islands, 
Charleston, and New York.° 


New York, March rst. r8o[? | 
Dear Brother, 


Having been here a day or two, 
and finding the Brig Echo, Capt. 
Webb, to sail for Charleston, I take 
the opportunity of dropping you a line 
by him. I left all well at home last 
Thursday, and the place &c. as well 
as could be expected after my four 
months absence. I have been and shall 
be for some time busy in repairing old 
fences, and making new ones, a new 
garden, and some other small im- 
provements as far as I prudently can 
with the money you let me have. 

Helen goes to school here, the other 
two girls are at home, but agnes [sic | 
will come here next Month for the 
same purpose, for a while. Nelly I 
find is forward with another one, 
which is expected in a few weeks. 
Thus are new cares and vexations 
coming on, but still they must be got 
through with at some date. Probably 
I shall have to embark on some new 
expedition or plan before long, 
wherever or to whatever the devil 
shall see fit to drive me: But I shall 
attempt nothing, if I can avoid it be- 
fore I see you here, in April or May, 
as you promised.—Mr. Napier ac- 


cepted the 300 dollar Bill of Ex- 


change, which I left at the Bank— 
‘The statement of that and the 233 
doll. are from the Manhattan Bank, 
with the expences due as follows— 


233 dols. paid for advertising in 
your Paper 
300 Bill of Exchange 


_—_— 


DOG Cran 
Paid out to Stewart, my debt, 
which was - - - 100 dols. 
To Bush do. - - - 118 --- 
Your balance due 
to Hunn [?] -- - 39 
To Greenleaf - - - 98 
To myself - - - 157 
512 
To myself 20 
532 


So that what I have now left is 157 
dollars after all these payments have 
been made, which I will turn to the 
best uses I can: Part of it I leave in 
Mr. Hunns hands, out of which 
Mamma and Polly can have occa- 
sional supplies, as they have already 
of some small stores to make them 
easy. - - - 

We all hope You will not fail of 
coming in the spring; and Nelly will 
be glad of Miss Eliza’s company as 


long as she pleases, should she come 


5 Mary Austin, Philip Freneau, Poet of 
the Revolution (New York, 1901), p. 204, 
Philip Freneau to James Madison, Janu- 
ary 12, 1815. Leary has evidently over- 
looked this item, as he (p. 323) has it that 
Freneau ended his “career as a seaman” in 
1804. 
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with You, and the Same here at Mr. 
Hunns. - - - 

I return this morning to Jersey. 
Mr. Hunn, Peggy, Mamma and 
Polly all desire their love to You - - - 
My best respects to Mrs Freneau and 
Miss Eliza with her Mother and fam- 
ily - - - remember me also to M"* 
Paine[?] and Judge Burke, who I 
hope continues on his recovery. 

May I expect to have a line from 
you by Capt. Pelén[?]. C. C. Lin- 
chelson[? | from the Gazette[? ] has 
spent two or three days with me at 
Mt. Pleasant. Tho’, not acquainted 
with you he desired me to have his 
services sent to You / He married 
you know Helen Ledyard, and is 


therefore a sort of connexion - - - 
Yours affectionately 
Philip Freneau 


Puitre Marsyu 
Miami University 


ERASMUS ON PEACE 


The Complaint of Peace by Eras- 
mus, edited by William James Hirten. 
Scholars’ Facsimiles & Reprints. 


THE function of the humanist scholar 
in the modern world has not yet been 
made clear enough. In the opinion of 
many he exercises no function at all, 
has long since abdicated his once com- 
manding position, and has been super- 
seded by the more demonstrative pro- 
ponents of science and materialism. 
Seemingly he has no longer any 
proper status or prestige. He has crept 
into his little private tower, encrusted 
himself with the generations of silence, 
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and shaken his head dolefully at the 
least mention of contemporary civili- 
zation. Were the ivory less thick and 
easier of penetration, newspapers and 
radios, even human beings, might 
visit him. As it is, many wonder if 
the old fellow is still alive there within 
the walls, whether all day long he still 
translates, from so-called dead tongues, 
knowledge that will be forever an 
end in itself. Some believe the scholar 
has died. 

Mr. Hirten tells us that Erasmus 
still lives, that through his less well- 
known translator of the English Ren- 
aissance, Ihomas Paynell, he speaks 
to us today. Certainly Mr. Hirten 
himself speaks to us through both 
these great scholars. It is literally true 
that he has made available to the most 
materialistic age in the history of the 
world the most humanistic thought 
of all time upon the problems of war 
and peace. 

Querela Pacis, The Complaint of 
Peace, was probably composed during 
the same year Sir Thomas More’s 
Utopia was published, 1516. It did 
not appear, however, until the follow- 
ing year. The entire history of the 
publication along with a rationale of 
the work and a bibliography of pre- 
vious English editions, which are in- 
complete and textually inaccurate, 1s 
contained in the excellent introduc- 
tion to the text. There are also in this 
part of the book a brief history of 
Paynell’s life, some thoughtful re- 
marks on his style as a translator, and 
an application of Erasmus’ principles 
to present times. The text itself is 
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presented in two versions. The orig- 
inal is a facsimile of the copy in the 
Folger Library of Paynell’s transla- 
tion, one of the two copies in the 
world. It will appeal greatly to pre- 
Shakespearean scholars, but we must 
warn them that the close spacing of 
the words and the wide spacing of 
the letters constitutes sometimes a 
strain on the eye. The preface is 
nearly illegible, perhaps because of 
printing difficulties with the applica- 
tion of ink. But the original text is 
otherwise accurate and reliable. Of 
greater appeal to the average person 
is the also accurate modern English 
version of the text which the editor 
presents, his own extremely careful 
modernization of Paynell’s sixteenth- 
century translation. 

In the preface to the book, we read: 
*, . . the peace of this world is rather 
a discord than a peace.” This book 
should be read by all people in colleges 
and universities, by all ministers and 
public men, and—most of all—by all 
delegates to the conferences of the 
United Nations. This is a book such 
as one might wish the entire world 
would read and take to heart. 

RicHarp FE. AMACHER 


¢ 


MODERN WRITERS 
AT WORK 


AutuHors’ deletions may often be of 
considerable interest, particularly to 
those concerned with the craft of 
writing. By considering deletions and 
changes, one sees the author’s mind at 
work, one sees his self-criticism func- 


tioning. Manuscripts or  typescripts 
make possible such a study of the 
author at work. 

A recent presentation to the Rut- 
gers Library consists mainly of con- 
temporary authors’ typescripts, many 
of which are autographed. Most of 
the typescripts are of short stories and 
articles. ‘he donor of this material 
is a Rutgers alumnus, Robert Kriend- 
ler of the Class of 1936, whose 
collection includes also a few manu- 
script items, as well as the type- 
script scenario of The Informer, 
adapted by Dudley Nichols for cinema 
production. Among the authors rep- 
resented are Lillian Hellman, Damon 
Runyon, Frank Sullivan, Edna Fer- 
ber, Stephen Vincent Benet, John 
O’Hara, Paul de Kruif, John Gun- 
ther, and Ellery Queen. | 

Returning to a discussion of dele- 
tions, one finds often that the cliché 
or outworn phrase is discarded when 
the author uses his blue pencil. A few 
deletions of this sort gleaned from the 
typescripts of Cronin, Ferber, and 
Gunther are: “heart sick,” ‘‘when all 
is said and done,” “the jumping off 
place,” “and above all.” 

“My God!” is stricken out of one 
typescript, and one wonders whether 
Cronin preferred to eliminate profan- 
ity or whether the reaction of the 
reader was anticipated. It is possible 
that the periodical which was to print 
the story desired the change. Con- 
cerning the reasons behind some dele- 
tions one can merely speculate. 

Paul de Kruif finds himself indulg- 


ing in alliteration and chooses to edit 
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“formerly fatal” and to drop “mar- 
velous” from the phrase “marvelous 
mercy.” Edna Ferber avoids “at once 
distracted and distrait.” 

What seems at the first writing to 
be a felicitous phrase may sound much 
too clever and forced when one re- 
vises. Examples of such deletions in 
the typescripts are found when O. O. 
McIntyre strikes out “got his teeth 
into the business of living earlier” and 
“The pin-neat kitchen shone with the 
happiness of simplicity.” Cronin re- 
vises and omits “Tm the uncrowned 
king of inebriate homes.” Ellery 
Queen against 
“leaving a chastened poet behind her” 
and “in a fluttery way.” 

Gunther apparently thinks he has 
made a statement which is overly 
strong and open to challenge. He de- 
letes “and at the time there was not 
a single socialist or communist in the 
Spanish government.” 

And thus the authors’ pencils con- 


decides including 


tinue to delete, to change, to rear- 
range. “Libertine and drunkard,” 
“pale and breathless,” “hammer out,” 
“nothing would do but’—none of 
these go into print. 

One of the most interesting dele- 
tions occurs at the end of a short 
story, and one is glad to see MacKin- 
lay Kantor commit the following to 
oblivion: ““[The long arm of coinci- 
dence—the arm and the man—the 
many arms and the many men.” 

Which of these typescripts are orig- 
inal first drafts and which are later 
drafts one cannot be sure, but through 
almost all of them one observes, even 
in these comparatively small and 
superficial revisions which have been 
cited, that there is self-criticism at 
work. A study of such conscious con- 
trol by contemporary writers can be 
interesting and profitable. Mr. 
Kriendler’s gift of typescripts makes 
such a study possible. 


Joun 5S. BARNES 
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A JEFFERSON LETTER 


BY R. P. McCORMICK 


THE followimg account of an interesting unpublished letter of Thomas 
— Jefferson among the American History manuscripts in the possession of the 


Library is written by a Rutgers graduate of the class of 1938. Mr. McCor- 


E\A 


mick, who is now an Instructor in History at Rutgers, is preparing a doctoral 
_- dissertation, under the direction of Professor Roy Nichols of the University 
R of Pennsylvania, on New Jersey politics during the Confederation. 
! 
2 
o 


“SHE intimate concern of Thomas Jefferson with the affairs 
of his beloved University of Virginia, whose founding he 
ranked along with the Declaration of Independence and 

. the Virginia Statute of Religious Freedom as the outstanding achieve- 
m ment of his long career, is revealed in a letter which was recently 
» discovered among the miscellaneous manuscripts in the Library. The 
one-page document is not found in any collection of the great states- 
“man’s published works but gives every evidence of being in Jeffer- 
son’s own, plain handwriting." 
Written on New Year’s Day, 1819, at Monticello, the letter was 
evidently in response to an inquiry from James Oldham, a carpenter 


1 The letter was written on a single side of a folded piece of stationery bearing the 
watermark of D. Ames, a paper manufacturer of Springfield, Massachusetts. Joel Mun- 
sell, A Chronology of Paper and Paper Making (4th ed., Albany, 1870), p. 101. The 
address on the outside is to Captain James Oldham, Staunton; the postmark is Charlot 
[tesville? ], January 3. 
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years, regarding prospects for employment.” At the time there was 
pending before the Virginia legislature a bill for the establishment 
of a state university at Charlottesville on the site of Central College, 
an institution in which Jefferson had been interested since its incep- 
tion in 1816 as an outgrowth of Albemarle Academy. Considerable 
opposition to the proposed location was voiced in the General Assem- 
bly by representatives from other sections of the state, and not until 
January 25, 1819, did the act gain final approval.* Central College 
ceased to exist on March 29, 1819, when the Board of Visitors of the 
new university was organized with Jefferson as its Rector. 

Architectural plans for the school had already been worked out 
in detail by the versatile and competent Jefferson, and some struc- 
tures had in fact been finished late in 1818. Building activity was 
resumed during the summer of 1819 and was carried forward rap- 
idly. “Pavillions,” which contained living quarters for a professor 
as well as a lecture room, were connected by a line of small dormi- 
tories, each of which accommodated one or two students. Several 
“hotels” and the imposing Rotunda completed the unusual academic 
village. 

Construction progressed under the direction of the Proctor, Arthur 
S. Brockenbrough, although the venerable Rector, now in his seventy- 
seventh year, rode over from Monticello on horseback almost every 
other day to inspect the work and offer advice. James Oldham was 
employed on the project, not as an “undertaker” but as a carpenter.* 
The main elements were nearing completion in 1826. Then, in the 
year of his death, the founder could look with pride on what Dr. 
Fiske Kimball has judged to be “the most magnificent architectural 
creation of its day on this side of the Atlantic.” 

The letter follows: 

2 Oldham corresponded with Jefferson about architectural matters frequently after 
1804. Bulletin of the Bureau of Rolls and Library of the Department of State, No. 6, 
July, 1894 and No. 8, November, 1894 (Washington, D.C., 1894 and 1895). 

3 The best account of the early years of the University of Virginia is found in P. A. 
Bruce, History of the University of Virginia (vol. I, New York, 1920). 

* Bruce, of. cit., p. 252. Oldham was credited with responsibility for the woodwork 
in the pavilion at the northern end of the West Lawn. In 1823 he charged Proctor 
Brockenbrough with misconduct and instituted suit against the University. A. E. Bergh, 


ed., The Writings of Thomas Jefferson (vol. XIX, Washington, D.C., 1907), p. 421. 
© Bruce, op. cit., p. 247. 
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Monticello Jan.1.19. 
Dear Sir 


I am really sorry for your diasppointment [sic] in your Western 
enterprise, altho’ I did think at the time that a proficient in Archi- 
tecture was not likely to find as much emploiment in the new as old 
settled part of the state. should the legislature adopt however the 
Central college for their University there will be for years to come ~ 
as much work to be done as all the good workmen we can get can 
do; and we mean to employ none but the best, as our houses altho 
small are to be perfect models of chaste architecture and good taste. 
but I have nothing to do with the employment of the workmen. 
the Proctor of the institution will advertise for undertaker’s in every 
branch of building to give in the terms on which they will do their 
work, finding themselves every thing, and how much they will un- 
dertake to compleat in the season. we expect to have about half a 
dozen houses, with a long line of dormitories done the ensuing 
season. these houses are generally about 35. feet front and from 
25. to 40 in depth, finished inside & out in the purest style of regular 
Architecture, and each Undertaker may engage for I . 2. 3 etc as he 
pleases. in the house joining we shall make the Philadelphia printed 
book of prices the standard of reference, and each undertaker will 
have to say whether he will work at those prices, or how much below 
or above them. we are assured we shall have ‘offers from Philadel- 
phia to work considerably below them. the advertisement in the pub- 
lic papers (the [Richmond] Enquirer) will inform you when, how, 
and to whom to apply. I shall be very glad to see you employed on 
it, & tender you my best wishes and respects. 

[ signed ] 
Th:Jefferson 


LETTERS OF WASHINGTON IRVING 


EDITED BY CLARA AND RUDOLF KIRK 


THE letters by Washington Irving which are included here form a portion 
of the group which are owned by the Library. The first two, written to 
Irving’s brother Peter Irving from Bordeaux in 1804 immediately after he 
went abroad, were published in the last number of the JouRNAL. The four 
letters here printed, dated nearly a year later, were addressed to his brothers 
Peter and William Irving and to a friend, Andrew Hicks, and give us glimpses 
of Irving during the second half of his first visit to Europe. The last letter of 
the group will be published in December. 


Part ‘Two — From Italy to Paris 
and London 


FTER a five weeks’ stay in Bordeaux, Irving left that city on 


August 5, 1804, with his Journal under his arm, for a ten 
months’ trip through southern Europe, which finally brought 
him to Paris in the spring of 1805. Irving, at the age of twenty-one, 
had been sent abroad by his brothers, Peter and William, to recover 
‘his health and to see the world. “My health is perfectly restored,” 
he assured his anxious family in an early letter. His own animated 
account of his adventures in the four letters which follow indicate that 
he has now turned his whole attention to seeing the world. These 
letters, and the two Journals of the period, in which he wrote his 
day-to-day observations, show us a gay and eager youth quite pre- 
pared to help fight off pirates and bandits, to prattle in French, 
Spanish, or Italian with his fellow travellers in the coach, to flirt 
with the novices of a convent when he had the opportunity, and to 
profit by walks and talks in the galleries of Rome with his artist- 
friend, Washington Allston. In short, this light-hearted young 
Irving quickly threw off his ill-health, and learned to enjoy to the 
full all the European wonders, which his stern father in far-away 
New York would have frowned upon. 
In the first of these four letters, written on April 12, 1805, Irving 
reports to his brother William that he is about to leave Rome in the 
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company of a clever young lawyer, Joseph Cabell, whom he had met 
earlier in the year in Naples. “I am eager to get to Paris, where I 
can rest some time from my wanderings and pay attention to several 
branches of art and science into which I wish to get a little insight,” 
writes Irving to his brother as an excuse for his sudden departure 
with Cabell, who had promised to show him Paris. Though Wash- 
ington covers the announcement with a description of Holy Week 
in Rome, William is not so easily fooled. In his reply to this 
letter William chides Washington for his “skipping through Italy 
and omitting to visit Florence and Venice,” and makes it clear that 
he considers his meeting with Cabell “unfortunate.”” 

On April 13, the day after Irving wrote the first of our letters, 
the second Journal came to an abrupt end, probably because of the 
difficulties of travel in those days, and also because of the many new 
impressions crowding in upon the young man. “Every moment was 
occupied either by observation, study or reflection,” he writes to 
William, who had taken him to task for neglecting his family. “In 
sitting down to communicate information, I should have sacrificed 
an additional stock that might have been acquired. Even the hasty 
notes which I usually take in travelling, became troublesome & en- 
croaching.” 

For a knowledge of Irving’s activities between April 13 and May 
17, 1805, we have been dependent upon his brief Travelling Notes.” 
The second of the following letters, addressed to Andrew Hicks, an 
old school friend in New York, is therefore a valuable addition to 
our picture of Irving during this interval. Begun on May 4, 1805, 
the letter was continued on June 6 and 19; it was not actually mailed 
until Irving’s friend, James Bankhead, found it among Irving’s 
boxes in Paris. Bankhead added an explanatory note of his own, and 
mailed the letter to Hicks on October 10, a fortnight after Irving 
had left Paris for Holland. In this letter, extending over so many 
weeks, we not only have a detailed description of the trip north from 
Italy, but also a paragraph on Paris, where Irving hardly had time 
to write to his family at all. Here he put aside his fourth Journal, 

1 Mr. Irving’s Notes and Journal of Travel in Europe, 1804-1805. Edited by William 


P. Trent, New York, 1920, I, xxxvi. 
2 Ibid., Ill, 71-84. 
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begun on May 17, 1805, and resorted instead to hasty notes of his 
daily round of theaters, parks, shops, and cafés.’ 

The third letter in our collection is one of the few which have 
come down to us from this period. Washington writes to his brother, 
presumably William, that he has “not yet recovered from that kind 
of delirium which every stranger experiences on first arriving in 
Paris.” He then gives an account of his friends to his older brother, 
“as I suppose you are anxious generally to know what company 
I am in, especially in such a City as Paris.” And he hastens to add, 
“Be assured, my dear brother, that the importance of being guarded 
in my intimacies is sufficiently impressed on my mind. Left to my 
own discretion I feel the great necessity of keeping a steady eye on 
my conduct and of endeavoring to convince my friends that the con- 
fidence they reposed in me was not misplaced.” He admits to his 
brother that in reviewing his conduct in Europe he observed here and 
there “little follies that a young man surrounded by allurements 
cannot always avoid,” but, he added, he would not “seriously blush 
to acknowledge” any of his actions. The “little follies” he refers to 
had already been recorded in the brief private notes kept at that 
time. “Had a levee of Taylors—Shirt makers bootmakers Wc to rig 
me out 4 la mode de Paris,” and “In the evening went to the Thea- 
tre Montansier in the Palais Royal. This is a little theatre much 
frequented by the frail fair ones... After theatre took a stroll in the 
garden of Palais Royal—accosted by a fille de Joie who begged me 
to purchase a boquet for her—I saw it was a mere scheme of the poor 
girls to get a few sous to buy herself some bread for the next day 
she having had no custom that night—it was evident she €&@ the old 
woman who sold boquets acted in concert. I pitied her and paid 
double price for the boquet. The poor creature kissd me thankd me 
a dozen times &@ wanted me to go home with her.’ As Irving wrote 
to his brother Peter, “I am a young man €& in Paris.”” 


After four months in Paris which seemed to him “of all the places 
4 
8 “Washington Irving’s First Stay in Paris,” Stanley T. Williams, American Litera- 
ture, March, 1930, pp. 15-20. 
4 Ibid., pp. 16-17. 
; ° The Life and Letters of Washington Irving, Pierre M. Irving, New York, 1883, 
» 72. 
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. . . L have seen in Europe . . . the most fascinating,” Irving left 
France for a short tour of the Low Countries before he set sail for 
England, “the land of our forefathers,” thankful, as he tells us in 
the fourth letter here printed, that his “ramblings are nearly at an 
eng 


th 
Remeron Brosher* RomE, APRIL 12" 1805 
I wrote you a letter which I finished and dispatched the day 
before yesterday by the way of Bordeaux, but hearing of an oppor- 
tunity that presents for New York from Leghorn I improve it to 
send you a few lines which are scribbled in the midst of the hurry 
of preparation for a long Journey. I leave this city tomorrow in com- 
pany with Mr’ Cabell of Virginia, our ultimate destination is paris. 
The route we expect to take will be from hence to Bologna by the 
way of Lovetto &@ Ancona, avoiding all Tuscany which is still sur- 
rounded by a cordon of Troops. From Bologna [to] Milan, then 
across the lake Maggiore—along the course of the river Tecina to 
Mount S'Goatherd, across the mountain to the lake of Lucerne in 
Switzerland, over the lake to Lucerne from thence to Zurich—from 
Zurich to Basle and then by the best route, to Paris. Those are the 
general points we expect to strike tho we may make many deviations 
as circumstances may render necessary or adv[is]able. It is a long 
fatiguing journey to contemplate but the beautiful scenery and inter- 
esting objects throughout make me anticipate it with delight. //// 
The season is highly favorable. 
I have not spent the time generally allowed by Travellers for 
8 Tbid. 
62 Joseph Carrington Cabell was five years older than Irving. He was a member of a 
distinguished Virginia family, and, like Irving, was educated for the law which he never 


practiced. He later collaborated with Thomas Jefferson in the founding of the University 
of Virginia, of which he became Rector. 


* Addressed to Mr. William Irving Iunr. 
New York 
United States of America 
This letter was written the day before Irving left Rome for Paris, and on the same 
day Irving ended his second Journal. For William’s irate reply to this letter, see Wil- 
liams, op. cit. I, 65-70. For a comparison of this letter with the last entry in the second 
Journal see Trent, of. cit. III, 68-70. 
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viewing rome, but I think I have taken as comprehensive a view of 
it as is consistent with my plans 

I am eager to get to Paris where I can rest some time from my 
wanderings and pay attention to several branches of art & science 
into which I wish to get a little insight. I have been rambling about, 
restless and unsettled for nearly a year and shall be glad of a little 
repose. My mind is fatigued by being kept on the Stretch so long 
by a continual succession of novelties and wonders in nature & art 
It requires relaxation, but that it can never enjoy while I am in 
motion—I fear, not while I am in Europe—Rome has almost ex- 
hausted me and I have hardly room for another city in my head. 

On my arrival at Naples from Cicily I receivd a number of Let- 
ters from New York—five from you one from Jack and one from 
my worthy friend Beebee’—I have now all your letters to number 
nine inclusive the last date is 30 Nov" Since which I have receivd 
no letters from my friends. I am impatient to hear further from you 
all, but do not expect to do so till I arrive at Paris. 

My health is perfectly restored, I never was in a better state Ue 
body and mind than at present. I [am] much the same, slender 
looking fellow as usual but have a degree of strength &F activity 
that almost places me above fatigue. For my part it is immaterial 
to me whether I grow stouter or not—as to growing far I have de- 
cided absolutely against it—it is one of those unweildy [sic] tokens 
of health that I would willingly be excused the burden of. 

I have been a witness of all the glories of Holy Week so much 
cried up by the italians as a Miracle of religious pomp &@ ceremony— 
to me it has been the most empty parade I ever saw the absence of 
the pope is much regretted it is said his presence would have made 
the ceremonies much more imposing. Perhaps I am prejudiced 
against the Romish religion from having been a witness to the gross 
ignorance superstition and misery it has intailed upon the inhabitants 
of these countries—but their grand ceremonies are to me the most 
pompous farces imaginable—To describe them would but be fatigu- 
ing you with discriptions of ostentations humility and the grossest 
absurdities. The chief parts of the business that pleased me was the 
Maiserere a fine piece of sad, melancholy music representing the pas- 


7 Alexander Beebee, one of Irving’s young friends in New York. 
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sion of our Saviour. It is counted an exquisite piece of music by the 
italians and is sung by very fine voices. The illumination of the 
Cross in S‘ Peters. This is a large cross suspended in the centre of the 
church coverd with lamps. The effect of light and shade it produces 
among the arcades columns aisles & recesses of the church is inimi- 
table—Here the best company of rome resort as to a promenade. 
This church is one of the finest objects of art which I have seen in 
Europe and well deserves to be ranked among the Wonders of the 
world—as I am no architect I can not pretend to give you a descrip- 
tion of it, except that it is built with such fine judgement, that, though 
it abounds with the richest marbles, tombs, chapels &¥c no one part 
obtrudes itself to injure the majestic, striking effect of the whole. 

Time will not allow me to be particular. Your future letters will 
be forwarded to the same address at Bordeaux and you may also 
safely write to me by the way of Nants,—Dieppe Antwerp, Amster- 
dam & Rotterdam directing my letters to the care of M* Luc Callag- 
han—Banker Paris. I wish you would desire my acquaintances to 
write frequently to me—their letters will cost me but trifling postage 
which I will cheerfully pay 

There is nothing cheers me so much as frequent letters from my 
friends. 

You mention in one of your letters a wish that I should visit 
Scotland before I return—I am affraid the season when I shall be 
in England will be unfavorable for that purpose and I doubt much, 
after I have seen england whether Scotland will afford me much 
instruction. I think it is better to see fewer countries see them 
well—however I shall be guided by your future advice—by circum- 
stances FP by expences. 

Remember me to father mother the family and all my friends, 
and I again beg you to request them to write often 


Your affectionate Brother 


W.I. 
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Intra Laco Maccrore—May 4™ 1805* 


Seated in a comfortable Inn, in one of the picturesque little vil- 
lages that grace the borders of this beautiful lake my mind softned 
by the lovely scenery around—occurs [sic] with fond reccollection to 
my far distant friends in America—I seize a moment of leisure that 
occurs to address a few lines to my friend to assure him that “the 
affections of our early youth and the intimacy of riper years,” are 
not obliterated from my heart. I should look back with infinite self 
reproof on the long long period I have sufferd to elapse in silence, 
did not the continual occupation both of mind and body which I 
have experienced in travelling, operate as a sufficient excuse. My 
friend Andrew J have no doubt will regard my silence in a charitable 
light, convinced that it does not result from any deficiency of Friend- 
ship. 

An Account of my Journey from Rome through the delightful 
scenes of Antient Umbria and the fertile plains of Lombardy would 
be too long for the few moments I have to write. From Rome to 
Loretto the country was indescribably picturesque. The solitary, 
romantic passes of the Appenines were finely contrasted by the chain 
of delicious valleys that extends through them. Nothing could be 
more delightful than after passing thru a long defile of the moun- 
tains—surrounded by rocks precipices & torrents, where nature put 
on her most wild & fantastic forms—to descend into a valley- 
blooming with all the graces of spring—variegated by Groves corn- 
fields and meadows—enlivened by villages convents and cottages 
and waterd by the Classic streams of the Tiber the Nar or the cli- 
tumnus.—The charms of these valleys have been extolld both by 
the antients and moderns and among the latter Addison describes 
them in the following beautiful lines 


“<__________ umbrias green retreats 
Where Western gales eternally preside 
And all the seasons lavish all their pride 
Blossoms €& fruits &@ flowers together rise 
And the whole year in gay confusion lies.” 
* To Andrew Hicks, a school friend of Irving’s in New York. There is no address 


on this letter. For a comparison of the letter with the jottings of the trip in Irving’s 
notebook, see Trent, of. ci., III, 76-79. 
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I find I am already wandering from the original intention of 
this letter and talking of Umbria instead of my voyage on Lake 
Maggiore. Of my travelling arrangements you are probably in- 
formed from my former letters. My fellow traveller is M* Cabell 
of virginia a gentleman of whose talents information € disposition 
I cannot speak too highly. We have for servant Honest John Josse 
Vandermoere—a native of Bruxelles,—and one of the most faithful 
upright fellows I ever knew in his profession—He speaks french 
dutch &@ English and can make out to murder the italian tongue 
almost as badly as myself. 

Having engaged a boat at the village of Sesto to take us to Maga- 
dino at the other extremity of the lake we embarked yesterday 
morning after breakfast. Our bark was small—covered with a linen 
awning and rowed by four stout men. The morning was overcast 
but the weather mild and pleasant and the country around so beauti- 
ful that we did not feel the want of sunshine to enliven us. We gently 
moved along thro a succession of romantic scenery on the transparent 
waters of the lake and about nine Oclock landed at the village of 
Arona situated at the foot of the picturesque promontory of the same 
name. While the boatmen were taking their breakfast we visited 
the remarkable statue of S' Carlo Barromeo situated on the summit 
of a neighboring hill that overlooks the lake. The walk was long 
and fatiguing. I would give you some account of this S‘ Carlo were 
it not imposing too much on your patience. He is one of the numer- 
ous host of saints that Italy has produced and like the generality, 
was besainted either because he was of a powerful family or had been 
very charitable—to the church. If I reccollect right he even carried 
his goodness to Milan, so far as to found there another church— 
That city having not more than between one and two hundred 
churches already erected. His statue is proportiond to his services 
and sanctity—It is a huge figure of Bronze sixty feet high and more 
remarkable for its size than for either grace of attitude or elegance 
of proportions, for the cardinals habit in which it is represented 
effectually excludes either. The statue stands on a proportionable 
pedestal of Granite and the whole is erected on a mound of earth to 
which you ascend by an avenue of handsome horsechestnuts. The 
admirers of S‘ Carlo are loud in their boastings of this statue which 
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they say equals the famous Colossus of Rhodes; I forget the propor- 
tions of the latter, but I apprehend the saint must yield the palm to 
his unsanctified rival. At any rate the statue is sufficiently enormous 
to gratify the ambition of any priest—when we approached it-a flight 
of little birds were sporting about its head and shoulders having 
formed their nests in the ears & eyelids and others in the plaits of 
the garment, secured by their elevated station from the attempts 
of the most aspiring urchin. 

From the hill on which the statue stands is one of the most lovely 
prospects imaginable—The eye embraces a great extent of the lake 
winding among the mountains—in some places ruffled by gentle 
Zephyrs—in others smooth and tranquil—reflecting the churches 
cottages ( groves that ornamented its borders or the white sails of 
the little barks that seemed to repose upon its surface. The surround- 
ing mountains presented a variety of character. Some rough and 
craggy rose abruptly from the waters edge—their sides were rocky 
€P barren scantily coverd in different places with dwarf trees and 
scatterd shrubbery—Their snowy summits were lost in clouds that 
rolld half way down them. Others rose in gentle gradations clothed 
with flourishing trees thro the thick foliage of which, were seen the 
white walls of cottages or the towering spires of chapels and con- 
vents. Their sides were cultivated and fertile and skirted by luxuriant 
plains that extended to the borders of the lake varied by groves & 
meadows. Opposite to us on the right was the romantic Promontory 
of Anghiera crowned by a picturesque castle, which with a small 
village below it, was reflected in the serene waters of the lake. We 
could not resist our inclination to linger some time about this charm- 
ing spot—so sending the boatman who accompanied us, to tell his 
companions when they had finished their breakfast to come with the 
boat to the foot of the mountain we threw ourselves on the grass 
to enjoy at leisure the enchanting prospect. The air was pure & salu- 
brious—perfumed by numerous flowers that grew about the moun- 
tains. The repose of the scene was only interrupted by the chirp of 
the swallow as he skimmd over the tranquil lake below us and dippd 
his wings in its glassy surface—the full melody of the nightingale 
—robin & lark or the distant song of some peasants at work on a 
neighboring hill, You have no doubt often experienced the effect 
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of such scenes & situation on the mind soothing it into the most 
voluptuous state of tranquility and pensiveness. Ogilvie expresses it 
most correctly 


“On the airy mount reclin’d 

What wishes sooth the musing mind 
How soft the velvet lap of spring 
How sweet the Zephyrs violet-wing” 


After re-embarking we continued our voyage keeping along the 
borders of the lake—now passing by a neat village the white houses 
of which seemed almost to rise out of the water—and now skirting - 
the base of a mountain whose summit was almost envelloped in 
clouds. 

Towards afternoon the weather began to break away—the clouds 
roll’d off to the snowy tops of the alps which they completely 
shrowded and the sun breaking from among them enlivened the su- 
perb scenery—chequering the lake and mountains with broad masses 
of light &@ shade. About two o’clock we entered the bay of Marzozzo 
which presents an assemblage of the most romantic objects. The Bay 
is bounded by stupenduous hills the tops of which were coverd with 
snow and their sides broken in cliffs and precipices—On the borders 
of the water were situated small villages the white buildings of 
which had a beautiful effect contrasted to the green of the mountains 
at whose feet they stood. 

The. bosom of the bay was unruffled by the slightest breeze and 
from the centre of it rose the celebrated Borromean (or as they have 
been termed enchanted) Islands. These are three inconsiderable 
little islands the largest not above a third of a mile in circumference 
—but indescribably picturesque from their form and situation. Isola 
Bella (1. E. The beautiful Island) in particular has the most deli- 
clous appearance from a distance. No pains or expence have been 
spared to ornament it. It is coverd with Orangeries—terraces of 
Lemon citron myrtle &%c and an over hanging grove of vast Laurel 
trees—and thro the rich foliage are seen the walls of a magnificent 
palace. The whole is beautifully reflected in the transparent waters 
of the lake and forms a picture that almost realizes the discription 
of fairy abodes given by the poets. Were not the days of romance 
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at an end I should have been tempted to mistake it for an Elysian 
isle formed among the silver waves by the wand of an Enchantress. 
It reminded me of the lines of Thompson 


“The landscape such inspiring perfect ease 
Where Indolence (for so the wizard hight) 
Close hid his castle mid embowering trees 
That half shut out the beams of phoebus bright 
And made a kind of chequered day and night.” 


Numerous Travellers have been rapturous in their praises of this 
Island, among others Keysler* very quaintly compares it to “a pyra- 
mid of sweetmeats, ornamented with green festoons and flowers.” 
On approaching near to it—the illusion disappated and its charms 
in a great measure vanished—The works of art became too visible 
and we were disappointed in finding it laid out in all the preposterous 
formalities of clipped walks—artificially trimd trees—stone terraces 
—heavy statues and dutch flower beds. We were all thro the palace 
and gardens. The former is immensely large and magnificent and 
contains a few good paintings. Part of it is built over the lake the 
waves of which wash its base. The windows and balconies command 
exquisite views of the lake from different points. 

The garden is raised on arches and partly usurped from the lake— 
its soil is brought from the neighboring shores. From the grand 
terrace of the garden you have an extensive prospect of the sur- 
rounding scenery. The two other Islands—one called Isola Madre 
—1is ornamented with a palace & groves—the other called Isola 
Piscatori (fishermans Island) is completely covered by a small vil- 
lage of fishermans huts with the church in the middle—the village 
seems to rise out of the lake. All these Islands belong to the Barro- 
mean family who likewise own vast tracts of Jand in the vicinity of 
the lake and are immensely rich. 

We parted from Isola Bella early this morning in a heavy shower 
of rain; our boat, however, was well coverd &@ dry—We rowed 
close under Isola Madre which is far more picturesque on a near 
approach than its more artificial neighbor. About nine Oclock we 
arrived in this village situated in a most beautiful part of the lake 


8 Johann Georg Keysler (1693-1730), a German historian and traveller. 
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where the scenery reminds me of the highlands in the hudson. As 
the weather threatned to be stormy all day we determined to remain 
here till tomorrow morning—particularly as we were told that if 
we proceded we should have to sleep at Magadino where there is 
no decent hotel. To this detention you are indebted for this letter, 
as there were no objects of curiosity to employ my attention. I am 
ever happy to avail myself of such moments of leisure to scribble 
to my friends—but in travelling it is not very often that they occur 
—and when I write generally I trespass on the time that should be 
occupied in acquiring information. The Weather has cleared off 
this afternoon and we have had a charming ramble in the environs 
of the village and along the beautiful borders of the Lake. Adieu 
for the present—as I have began [sic] the history of my voyage on 
the Lake I will finish it—You shall have the rest after my arrival 
at Magadino. | 

6 Bellinzona We left our Inn at Intra on the morning of 
the 5" without regret for we could find nothing fit to eat there—the 
few articles they gave us were so stewd & fritterd in oil that we 
could not relish them—We had sent Iohn on a foraging party in the 
kitchen &? Larder but he returned with the melancholy intelligence 
“That there was to be a grand feast the next day in honor of S* Fran- 
cis and all the prog was monopolized to satisfy the greedy stomachs 
of several fat members of the church, who were to officiate at the 
solemn ceremony.” 

I will not fatigue you with discriptions of the subsequent Scenery 
of the Lake except generally remarking that the Mountains became 
grander as we proceeded—descending more abruptly to the waters 
edge—in some places cultivated around the bases and speckled with 
villages convents & cottages that had a very picturesque appearance 
—in other places, they were rugged & sterile, torrents dashed down 
the precipices and large masses of rock detached from the heights had 
tumbled to the shore. The scenery had less of the beautiful in it than 
at the commencement of the lake, but there was more of the Sublime. 
It approached considerably to the character of the highland scenery 
of the Hudson excepting that here the mountains were of greater 
magnitude. 
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Paris IunE 19” 1805. 
Dear Hicks— 


The above was scribbled at two different places on my journey 
where I happened to have a moment of leizure. You will percieve 
[ sc] it breaks off rather abruptly which if I reccollect right was occa- 
sioned by the sudden apparition of “mine host” at Bellinzona with 
a smoking fricasse. The pen immediately gave way to the knife & 
fork the letter was thrust among my other papers nor did it ever make 
its appearance again till this morning—when in tumbling over my 
portfolio it popd unexpectedly upon me. a la bonne heure its a sheet 
€F a half of writing—clear gain. So II\1 just add a few lines to it and 
send it off. If you please we’ll make no longer stay at Bellinzona but 
skip over Mount S* Goatherd to Altorf—from altorf along the Lake 
of the four Cantons to Lucerne from Lucerne to Zurich from Zurich 
to Basle from basle thro franche Comté Alsace & Champaine to Paris 
and here behold me quietly seated in my room in Hotel d’angleterre, 
rue du colombier, fauxbourg S* martin. 

And now, I suppose, you expect I am about to give you some idea 
of Paris*—if so you will be disappointed—I have not as yet acquired 
a single clear idea about this enormous city myself except that there is 
not a place on the globe where the sensual pleasures appetites &%c Sc 
€fc are more thoroughly studied and may be more completely grati- 
fied 

The most languid mind the most sickly & vitiated palate cannot 
fail of enjoyment among the infinite variety of amusement the end- 
less articles of luxury with which this metropolis abounds—Every de- 
sire, Wish, inclination—natural or artificial seems to have been com- 
pletely investigated—to have been followed up to its source traced 
thro every turning twisting and ramification—and a thousand means 
devised both to incite and satisfy it. Heaven—earth—seas, seem to 
have been ransacked to furnish out this vast magazine of 


* Irving spent four months in Paris, from May 24 to September 22, 1805. Informa- 
tion on this period is extremely scarce for Irving kept no Journal at this time. For 
Irving’s brief notes on his sojourn in Paris, see Williams, of. cit., March, 1930, pp. 
15-20. % 
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Sir 

The above fragments were forgotten by our friend Irving, 
on his departure from Paris, (which was about a fortnight 
ago) and he has written me from Holland requesting that I 
would forward them to you which I do with pleasure. M". 
Irving is in good health and spirits, and will I have no 
doubt, on his arrival in London, give you, as interesting and 
entertaining, an account of his visit to Holland, as the above 
of Italy—In haste, I beg sir that you will accept the assur- 
ances of 

respect & consideration from 


V aOb-s:. 
Ia*®. Bankhead*® 
Paris. October 10 1805 


. Paris, May 31% 1805 
My dear Brother,* 


I was rendered extremely happy yesterday by the reception of 
your letters N° 12 & 13 which were sent on to me to paris by my very 
attentive friends the Bosc’s as to N® 10 & 11 IJ expect they are taking 
an improving tour in the South of Europe in company with others 
from my acquaintances—they may perhaps follow the route I have 
taken, and passing from Banker to Banker at length arrive to hand; 
I would be glad, however, should you retain copies of them, if you 
will give me the most interesting passages from them in your next 
letter 

You find fault with my letters from Genoa as not being sufficiently 
particular, but I expect before this you have received my long letter 

10 James Bankhead, secretary to Monroe while he was Minister in Paris. Irving lived 
with Bankhead in the Hotel d’Angleterre, Rue du Colombier, Faubourg St. Martin, 
from June 4 to his departure on September 22, 1805. 

* Though this letter bears on it no address, we are safe in assuming that it is written 
to William. In the second paragraph, Irving refers to “my long letter from Messina” 
which was written to William (See Williams, of. cét., I, 59), and in the third para- 
graph he mentions a “short letter” from Rome, which is the letter to William of 
April 12, in the Rutgers collection. As far as we know this letter is printed here for 


the first time. It has no counterpart in Notes and Journal of Travel in Europe, (1804-5), 
edited by William P. Trent, New York, 1920. 
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from Messina which will be more satisfactory. In my tour thro Sicily 
Italy and Switzerland objects multiplied on me so rapidly each de- 
serving such particular attention, that I found it impossible to con- 
tinue the same degree of particularity in my letters that I had for- 
merly observed. Every moment was occupied either by observation, 
study or reflection, and in sitting down to communicate information, I 
should have sacrificed an additional stock that might have been ac- 
quired. Even the hasty notes which I usually take in travelling, be- 
came troublesome €@ encroaching. If then you feel disappointed at 
not receiving letters from me equally long as formerly, you must 
excuse their insufficiency, as resulting not from idleness but from occu- 
pation, and a wish to profit as much as possible from the scenes thro 
which I am passing. 

I wrote you from Rome a short letter mentioning the route I in- 
tended to take. I have happily completed it and arrived in this city 
a few days since in excellent health & spirits. The journey tho long 
€? fatiguing was the most interesting and delightful I have made in 
Europe. As I informed you in my letter from Rome, we took the 
Route by the way of Loretto and Ancona to Bologna, from thence 
to Milan, from milan across the beautiful lake of Locarno (or as it 
is sometimes calld lake Maggiore) to Bellinzona thence over the 
Mount S* Goatherd to Altorf—from Altorf across the Lake of the 
four cantons (or Lake of Lucerne) to Lucerne, from thence to 
Zurich, from Zurich to Basle and from Basle thro the provences of 
Alsace, franche Comté and champagne to Paris. 

The Scenery of Switzerland surpassed my expectations. The route 
we had chosen was particularly favorable to present us with every 
variety and gradation from the awful solitudes of the Alps, where 
rocks pild on rocks lift their stupendous summits into the clouds, 
roaring with torrents, and hung with avalanches, to the gentle scenes 
of Lucerne Zurich and the Rhine where all is beauty tranquility & 
luxurience. Nor is the character of the swiss less singular than that 
of his native mountains. Like his country, he seems to stand alone 
in Europe, and to possess traits and qualities that are peculiar to 
himself. In him is still seen the proper dignity of man preserved, 
that independence of thought that frankness and candor that we may 
search for in vain among the surrounding nations. In him are still 
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seen the sublime characteristics of a freeman nor have the misfortunes 
€F subjugation of his country been able to destroy that energy of mind 
and firmness of manner that liberty alone produces. Honesty, long 
since driven from courts and palaces seems to have taken up her 
residence among the wild mountains of Switzerland and to have 
fixd her empire in the hearts of its worthy Inhabitants—After 
struggling along thro the miserable inhabitants of Italy—continually 
encompassed by swarms of rogues &9 vagabonds and irritated by the 
uniform system of imposition and peculation that is observed in that 
country towards the traveller, what pleasurable sensations did we 
experience on finding ourselves among the honest Swiss. We went 
thro the country—in a manner with our purses open in our hands 
and I may safely say that during our whole route thro that country, 
not one incident of the most trivial nature occurred, to injure the 
harmony of our feelings or to derogate from that high opinion we 
had formed of the national character. No part of Europe has inter- 
ested me so much as this little spot. France speaks to the senses, Italy 
to the imagination, but Switzerland to the eart. My fellow travel- 
ler, Cabell, was so highly charmed with the country that he intends 
returning there and passing a part of the Summer among the moun- 
tains, pursuing at the same time practical Studies in botany & miner- 
alogy. Did my time & plans permit I should gladly have joined 
him in the expedition. 

This letter is merely written to let you know where I am so that 
you will excuse its being very short. I have not yet recovered from 
that kind of delirtum which every stranger experiences on first ar- 
riving in paris—and my ideas are entirely unsettled. I am at present 
in a hotel in the most gay and noisy part of the city, but I have taken 
an apartment in the other part of the city on the other side of the 
Seine where I shall be more retired. I have begun to attend a 
course of Lectures on natural history delivered early in the morning 
at the Garden of plants.” They are gratis as well as most of the lec- 
tures in paris. Tho I do not expect to make any important proficiency 

11 Trying lived at the Hotel de Richelieu, Rue de la Loi, until June 4, 1805, when 
he removed to Hétel d’Angleterre, where he remained until he left Paris. 


12 Irving writes the following in his notebook: “ ‘31— Tended lectures on botany.” 
See Williams, of. c7t., p. 19. 
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in these studies, yet they serve to improve me in the language, and 
it is always well to be acquiring information. I shall take a french 
master as soon as I get settled. I daily find my deficiency in the lan- 
guage more and more irksome, I wish to become master of it. I have 
formed some american acquaintances here that are both agreeable and 
highly advantageous. M* Cabell has introduced me to M* M‘°Clure 
one of our commissioners for the settlement of claims. He unites the 
pleasing qualifications €&? manners of the gentleman to the solid in- 
formation & talents of the man of Science & literature. His con- 
versation is extremely instructive and he takes peculiar delight in im- 
parting his knowledge & advice to young men. The attentions | 
daily receive from him are very flattering. He lives in a retired but 
handsome style I have likewise found here Col. Mercer, another 
of our commissioners with whom I became acquainted at Naples as 
I mentioned in a former letter. I then gave you my opinion of this 
gentleman who I expect will in a little while make a conspicuous 
figure in america both he &@ M’ Cabell reside at the house of M* M°*- 
Clure | 
Vanderlyn™ is also here and I shall be a near neighbour of his 
when I remove to my new apartment. These gentlemen together 
with Mr’ Biddle the secretary of our Minister, are as yet my most 
intimate acquaintances, I shall in a day or two be introduced to M* 
Skipwith and two or three other americans of merit. There are a 
considerable number of Americans in paris but as most of them are 
either trifling or questionable characters I do not wish to become ac- 
quainted with them. I give you this account of my acquaintances as 
I suppose you are anxious generally to know what company I am 
in, especially in such a City as Paris. Be assured my dear brother that 
the importance of being guarded in my intimacies is sufficiently im- 
pressed on my mind. Left to my own discretion I feel the great neces- 


18 Col. John Mercer, whom Irving met in Naples in March of this year. 

14 John Vanderlyn (1776-1852). Irving had studied with Vanderlyn at Archibald 
Robertson’s school of drawing in New York. Vanderlyn drew the crayon sketch of Ir- 
ving accompanying this article. The drawing shows Irving wearing his hair over his 
forehead in the modish French fashion. 

For a long letter describing Irving’s friendship with Vanderlyn, see Life and Letters 
of Washington Irving, Pierre M. Irving, New York, 1869, I, 71-73. Irving’s expense 
book of the period has in it an entry of August 12, payment to “Vanderlyn for Por- 
trait,” °1672.;1p.07 3: 
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sity of keeping a steady eye on my conduct and of endeavoring to 
convince my friends that the confidence they reposed in me was not 
misplaced. That they have indulged considerable expectations of me 
I cannot pretend to be ignorant—but I candidly assure you it is more 
a subject of uneasiness than pleasure to me. I fear I shall disappoint 
their hopes. Travelling has made me better acquainted with myself, 
it has given me a humiliating conviction of my own insufficiency— 
of my own ignorance and how very much I have to learn, how very 
much to acquire. Still however I flatter myself that I have not let 
any opportunity of instruction pass by without endeavoring to profit 
by it, and on reviewing my conduct while in Europe, tho I here and 
there observe little follies that a young man surrounded by allure- 
ments cannot always avoid—yet it is with satisfaction I reflect that 
there is no action which I would seriously blush to acknowledge. To 
render myself worthy of the good opinion of my friends shall still 
be my chief study to ensure their approbation—my constant effort 
and with all my soul I join in the prayer of the poet 


Raise me above the vulgar breath, 

Pursuit of fortune, fear of death, 
And all in life thats mean: 

Still true to reason be my plan, 

And let my actions speak the man, 
Thro’ ev’ry varying scene. 


You mentioned in one of your former letters that you were col- 
lecting letters of introduction for me for England; I hope it has 
been attended to as I have no other letters for London excepting 
those that M’ Robertson wrote for me.”* As I did not return to Genoa 
I have not received the letters of introduction that Lady Shaftes- 
bury*® offered me for her friends tho I might still have them on writ- 
ing to her. I have no inclination however, to be acquainted with the 
nobility in england, their company would be too expensive, and tho 
I am confident letters from Lady S. would procure me the politest 
attentions, yet I am not sure but that an untitled american would 


15 Archibald Robertson, whose school of drawing Irving attended in New York. 
16 Trying enjoyed the friendship of Lord and Lady Shaftesbury in Genoa. 
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be considerd among them as a very insignificant personage—I will 
never move in any circle where my society is merely tolerated. I have 
had a complete surfeit of nobility in Italy & Sicily. It makes my blood 
boil to see a star on the jacket or a ribbon in the button hole, entitle 
a blockhead a puppy a scoundrel to rank above the man of worth 
and merit, whose very countenance ought to awe him into insignifi- 
cance. I mingled among them thro curiosity and tho I had every 
reason to be satisfied with the attentions I received, yet I soon be- 
came completely fatigued with their empty uninstructive society. 
Thank heaven, we order these matters better in America every day 
makes me more and more sensible of the peculiar blessings of my 
country—every government thro which I pass enables me to draw 
an advantageous comparison. My eyes are opened in respect to many 
things that were hid from me while in America. I regard objects in 
another point of view. I have experienced a great change in my opin- 
ions on several important subjects, and look back with surprise on 
former errors & prejudices. These are the grand advantages I have 
gaind by travelling and they are to me invaluable—I am enabled 
to take a view of my country—like an edifice, at a distance. The eye 
without resting on trifling particulars embraces the whole and is en- 
abled to judge of the form, the proportions, the harmony & solidity 
and to admire the simplicity the strength & grandeur of the build- 
ing. In new york you are in a manner thrust in a corner darkend by 
petty factions and family contests and the observer is apt to be prej- 
udiced against the fabrick by the obscure nook in which he is placed. 

As to your wish that I should pass thro part of Germany on my 
way to England, I have some doubts whether the route would be 
very advantageous—by a person who has performed it I am told it is 
very disagreeable, that however should not prevent my undertaking 
it was there sufficient instruction to be obtained to balance the trouble 
€P expence. I shall enquire more concerning that subject. I have 
thoughts of remaining in paris till some time in September as there 
is no place in Europe where a man has equal opportunities of im- 
provement and at so little expence. It is a thing that does honor to 
the french, that their public galleries, liberaries &@c &c are open to 
the world, without any rapacious keeper porter or servant as in Italy 
€F england to extort a gratuity from the visitor. Lectures on almost 
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every art and science are given gratis. Gardens for the botanist, 
schools for the anatomist &c &c are provided and attended by the 
most learned men. The Stranger is even treated with more attention 
than the Citizen of paris. The latter is admitted into the Louvre but 
twice a week, but the stranger can gain admittance every day (except 
the day of cleaning) upon shewing his passport. 

I cannot fix exactly the time when I shall return to America—I 
should not like to venture across the Atlantic in the winter, neither 
should I wish to remain another year in Europe. Much as I am in- 
terested and amused by the scenes in which I am mingling—my amor 
patriae still predominates and I feel I could never be content to 
reside out of America. I expect however, my return will be in next 
Spring as early as the season will permit. 

As you express a wish to know something of my money matters, I 
have at present about 340$ of my original credit left out of which I 
shall have to pay for a few articles of clothing that I have had made, 
for I arrived in paris with a ward robe much like Yorricks. When 
those debts are settled I suppose I shall have about 270 or so $ left 
—my additional credit remains in the hands of Bosc untouched. 
Upon the whole I think I have managed pretty well considering I 
have made a larger tour than I originally contemplated. I found 
travelling in Italy far more expensive than I had expected. 

I am obliged to finish this letter abruptly that it may go off with 
the post; I am eager to send you intelligence of my safe arrival here. 
Give my remembrances as usual and desire all my friends to write 
to me; letters may be sent me by the way of Nantz, Havre, Amster- 
dam €¥c delivering them with a careful charge to the captain and di- 
rected to me, to the care of Mess™ Rougemont & Scherer, Bankers, 
Baris, 

give my love to all the family 


Your Affectionate Brother 
WI. 


P.S. I shall write again in a day or two when I get settled. I shall 
then give you accounts from time to time of diff’ parts of my tour. 


P.S. After the first of August direct all letters to me to London. 
[This postscript is written sideways across the letter. ] 
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Lonpon, Oct*. 20 1805. 
My dear Brother,* 


By the date of this letter you will perceive that I am safely 
arrived in the land of our forefathers, and have become an inhabitant 
of the famous & foggy city of London. Thus you see I shift from 
city to city and lay countries aside like books, after giving them a 
hasty perusal. Thank heavens my ramblings are nearly at an end 
and in a little while I shall once more return to my friends and sink 
again into tranquil domestic life. It may seem strange to you who 
have never wanderd far from home, but I assure you it is true that 
in a short time one gets tired of travelling even in the gay & pol- 
ished countries of Europe. 

Curiosity cannot be kept ever on the stretch; like the sensual ap- 
petites it in time becomes sated and no longer enjoys the food it 
formerly searched after with avidity. On entering a strange place at 
present I feel no more that interest that prompted me on first arriv- 
ing in Europe to be perpetually on the hunt for curiosities & beau- 
ties. 

In fact the duty imposed upon me as a traveller to do so, is often 
irksome 

On arriving at Naples I became acquainted with an American 
Gentleman of talents who had made the tour of Italy. I was much 
diverted with the manner in which he addressd his Valet de place 
one morning as we were going out in search of Curiosities “Now 
my friend” said he “reccollect I am tired of churchs convents, palaces, 
galleries of paintings, subterraneous passages €* Great men, if you 
have any thing else to shew me,—allons.” At present I could almost 
feel inclined to make a similar speech myself. I own notwithstanding, 
that London is extremely interesting to me, as it offers both in build- 
ings €P inhabitants such a contrast to the cities on the continent, and 
then, it is so completely familiarized to me from having heard & 
read so much about it since my infancy, that every square street & 
lane appears like an old acquaintance. 

* To Peter Irving. For notes on this period, see Trent, op. cit., III, 123-163. The 
full notes, printed by Trent, are not the basis of this letter, which is reprinted by 


Pierre Irving, op. cit., I, 73-75, up to the sentence, “such is a concise sketch of my 
journey.” The MS. letter is incomplete. 
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I left paris on the 22° Sept’.*” in company with M* Gorham of 
Boston &@ M* Massie of Virginia™ and after a pleasing tour thro the 
Netherlands by the way of Brussells and Maestricht we arrived at 
Rotterdam on the thirtieth. We had made a stop of two days at Brus- 
sells which is one of the most beautiful cities I have seen in Europe 
—we staid another day at Maestricht, in order to visit a remarkable 
cavern in its neighborhood but I will not fatigue you with a descrip- 
tion of it. I was much interested by the change that I continually ob- 
served as I proceeded, from the carelessly cultivated plains of france 
to those of the netherlands where the hand of labor appears to be 
never idle in the improvement of the soil, from the dirty comfortless 
habitations of the french peasantry to those of holland where clean- 
liness is almost a Vice—in fine from the light skip and gay thought- 
less air of the frenchman, to the heavy tread and phlegmatic leaden 
features of the dutchman. How astonishing is it that a trifling space 
—a mere ideal line should occasion such a vast difference between 
two nations, that neither the people—houses, manners language— 
tastes should resemble each other. The Italians & the turk are more 
similar than the parisien & the Hollander. 

I had intended making a hasty tour in Holland but on arriving at 
Rotterdam I found an excellent packet about sailing for Gravesend. 
The passing €@ repassing of these packets is connived at by the french 
general who commands at Rotterdam as he pockets a part of the pas- 
sage money of each passenger—The vessel clears out for Embden 
under the Prussian flag. 

On my arrival at Rotterdam I heard a report that Prussia either 
had declared or was about to declare in favor of france in conse- 
quence of which the owners were fearful of sending any more packets 
to England under Prussian colours. As I dreaded any accidental de- 
tention in the Phlegmatic cities of Holland I determined on availing 
myself of the packet that was about sailing, as did likewise my com- 
panions. Indeed I did not regret much my not being able to see more 
of Holland, as the little I had already seen I was told was a faithful. 
specimen of the rest—a monotonous uniformity prevailing over the 
whole country. 


17 After giving a farewell dinner to his friends at the Hétel d’Avanche. 
18 John Gorham of Boston, and Thomas Massie of Virginia. 
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Leaving therefore the gentle mynheers to smoak their pipes in 
peace, we embarked on the evening of the third of October, and on 
the morning of the fourth, sailed from the mouth of the Meuse 
The next morning on turning out I had the first glimpse of Old 
England; we were just opposite Margate within four or five miles 
of the shore. We anchored the same evening in the Thames opposite 
Gravesend. As we were direct from an enemies country we were 
not permitted to land till permits should arrive from the Alien office 
at London. I did not receive mine till the morning of the eigth 
(suffering a detention of three days) when I went immediately on 
shore took a post chaise and arrived in the afternoon at London. 
Such is a concise sketch of my Journey. 

The next day I waited on M* Robertson to whom I had a letter 
from his Brother. He received me in the most friendly manner but 
you can have no idea what was my chagrin & disappointment at 
finding that he had no letters for me. You will reccollect you had 
proposed in one of— ) 


[Here the manuscript ends | 


METEROLOGICAT Dire 


THE latest of a long series of gifts from the Misses Elizabeth Rutgers and 
Margaret Bayard Baldwin to the Library contains, among several very 
interesting items, a meteorological diary which was kept by Gerard Rutgers 
of Belleville, New Jersey, between 1803-1829. Some future issue of the 
Journal will, without doubt, contain an extended account of this diary which 
treats of agriculture and matters of the day, in addition to giving a most 
accurate account of the weather. 

Other items of special interest are 18th Century deeds to property in New 
York formerly in the possession of the Rutgers Family, and books from the 
library of Gerard Rutgers. 
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PaPAVET TES LETTERS 
TO WASHINGTON 


A RECENT valuable addition to the 
Library is The Letters of Lafayette 
to Washmgton, 1777-1799, pre- 
sented by Mrs. Helen Fahnestock 
Hubbard of New York. Edited by 
Dr. Louis Gottschalk, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, eminent authority on 
the French Revolution and on the life 
of Lafayette, the volume was privately 
printed by Mrs. Hubbard in a limited 
edition. Although the majority of the 
letters have been published elsewhere, 
there are many that are here made 
available to scholars for the first time. 

Lafayette was undoubtedly the most 
popular foreigner who has ever spent 
any considerable time in America. 
Born into one of the oldest and wealth- 
iest families of the ancien régime, 
he inherited the title of marquis at the 
age of thirteen. His aristocratic line- 
age did not prevent him from devel- 
oping a warm sympathy for the cause 
of liberty, and while still only nine- 
teen he resolved to take a leading part 
in the American Revolution. His mo- 
tives for doing so are not hard to 
discover. He was a romantic and 
idealistic youth who had been influ- 
enced by the democratic teachings of 
Rousseau and Raynal. He was anx- 
ious to avenge the defeat of France 
in the Seven Years’ War and the 
death of his father at the hands of 
British soldiers in the Battle of Min- 
den. He admitted also that he had an 


insatiable craving for glory, describ- 
ing himself as “an ardent lover of 
laurels.” Jefferson said of him that he 
had “a canine appetite for popularity 
and fame.” 

Lafayette’s letters to his command- 
er-in-chief reveal some of the trials 
the young marquis endured and some 
of the sacrifices he made for the 
American cause. Though demand- 
ing the rank of major-general, he 
insisted upon serving without pay, 
and even borrowed money on his own 
account to buy clothing and food for 
his troops. Soon after his arrival in 
America he was placed in command 
of the fantastic expedition of 1778 for 
the conquest of Canada in the dead of 
winter. The troubles he experienced 
in connection with this enterprise, 
which eventually had to be abandoned 
as a result of political bungling, left 
him so disillusioned that he was on 
the point of returning to France. 
News of the signing of the Franco- 
American alliance, however, caused 
him to change his mind, and he fought 
with the Continental armies through 
the remainder of the war. He won 
his greatest glory in the events lead- 
ing up to the capture of Yorktown, 
but again in the face of disappoint- 
ment and hardship. Charged with the 
defense of Virginia, he was compelled 
to march his troops over vast distances, 
to combat discouragement and deser- 
tion, and to grind his teeth in despair 
over reinforcements that never came. 
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His soldiers lacked food and “‘cloath- 
ing of any sort’; they had no shoes; 
they did not even have salt. The loy- 
alty of some of the citizens of the sur- 
rounding territory was by no means 
unquestionable. Even Mr. Lund 
Washington, manager of Mount Ver- 
non and third cousin of its owner, 
“went on board the ennemy’s vessels 
and consented to give them provi- 
sions.” 

The most significant of the letters 
in the Hubbard volume are undoubt- 
edly those which contain Lafayette’s 
political ideas. He was a true liberal 
in every respect. At times he wrote 
like a Jeffersonian democrat. He criti- 
cized the American Constitution be- 
cause, in its original form, it contained 
no Bill of Rights and for the reason 
that it set no limit on the number of 
terms a President might serve. Never- 
theless, he was far from being a radi- 
cal. He hoped that the Federal Union 
would have “‘solidity and energy,” and 
he always stood on the side of orderly 
progress. He confessed that Shays’ 
Rebellion caused him a “great deal of 
concern and uneasiness.” It is note- 
worthy that this was the sort of dis- 
turbance which Jefferson thought 
should be repeated from time to time 
in order that “the tree of liberty” 
might be “refreshed with the blood 
of patriots and tyrants.” 

With the end of the American 
Revolution, Lafayette returned to 
France. He threw himself immediately 
into reform movements in his native 


land. Long before the great upheaval 
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of 1789 he was working zealously to 
free the French Protestants from legal 
disabilities and to promote the abolition 
of slavery. His plan for the latter ob- 
ject, which he called his “hobby 
horse,” was to encourage wealthy men 
to buy plantations in the colonies and 
to liberate the Negroes on them and 
give them the status of tenants. To 
set the example, he purchased a large 
plantation in the colony of Cayenne. 
In 1787 he took his seat in the As- 
sembly of Notables and, alone among 
the members of that body, signed the 
demand for the convocation of the 
Estates-General. 

Lafayette took a leading part in the 
early stages of the French Revolution. 
As a member of the National Assem- 
bly he advocated religious toleration, 
trial by jury, freedom of the press, 
the emancipation of slaves, the aboli- 
tion of titles of nobility, and the sup- 
pression of privileged orders. In a let- 
ter to Washington he took credit for 
having ordered the destruction of the 
Bastille and sent along the principal 
key of the ancient fortress. As the 
Revolution approached its climax, he 
wrote again to his “dear General” 
criticizing the appointment of Gouver- 
neur Morris as Minister to Paris. He 
condemned him as an “aristocrat” and 
a “‘counter-revolutionary” and there- 
fore unfit to be the ambassador of one 
“representative democracy” to an- 
other. Despite his extreme liberalism, 
Lafayette detested violence. When he 
attempted in August, 1792, to protect 
the king and queen from the fury of 
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the radicals, he was condemned as a 
traitor. Soon afterward he was cap- 
tured by the Austrians and spent the 
next seven years in prison or in exile 
in various European countries. During 
most of that time he wrote few let- 
ters to his beloved friend. He returned 
to France in the fall of 1799 and 
learned a short time later of Wash- 
ington’s death. 


Epwarp McN. Burns 
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The Last Poems of Philip Freneau, 
edited by Lewis Leary. Rutgers Uni- 
versity Press. 


Dr. Leary, who has already done 
much important work on Freneau, 
has made another contribution by col- 
lecting and editing fifty poems which 
appeared fugitively during the last 
sixteen years of the poet’s long life. 
Assembled from various newspapers, 
especially the Trenton True Ameri- 
can and the New Brunswick Fredon- 
_ tan, they are here published in a hand- 
some volume, of which the Rutgers 
University Press may well be proud. 

It must be admitted—and Profes- 
sor Leary admits it in his Introduc- 
tion—that these pieces add little or 
nothing to their author’s stature as a 
poet. In fact some of them are not 
much above the level of typical small 
Evidently 
Freneau’s literary powers reached 
their peak between about 1770 and 
1790—roughly the third and fourth 
decades of his life—and thereafter a 


town newspaper verse. 


commonplaceness of utterance that 
always threatened him became his pre- 
vailing mode of expression. 
Clearly in these last poems the time 
was past when Freneau could write 
anything comparable to ““The Power 
of Fancy,” “The Beauties of Santa 
Cruz,” “The House of Night,” “The 
British Prison Ship,” ““To the Mem- 
ory of the Brave Americans,” or 
“The Wild Honey Suckle.” Yet for 
any student of the New Jersey poet 
these poems have a considerable inter- 
est and value. They indicate that in 
his latter years he had swung away 
almost completely from the romantic 
school, of which he had been a prom- 
ising forerunner in his earlier days, 
and had sheltered himself again in the 
neo-classical fold, in which he had 
been brought up by his youthful read- 
ing. Instead of the imaginative or 
sensuous stanzas he once wrote, we 
find here mainly occasional, moral- 
izing, political, or satirical pieces writ- 
ten largely in a pedestrian metre. 
But the poems further show that 
he retained to the end some of the 
convictions of his more vigorous years. 
George ITI is still “the terror of man- 
kind.” Sturdy republican as of yore, 
Freneau expresses in “Lines to a 


Lady” his indignation that 


A custom has come up, of late, 
Of making presents to the GREAT. 


And in a footnote to this poem he re- 
marks: “It seems to augur ill to Re- 
publicanism, to observe so many of 
our citizens courting familiarity with, 
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and rendering themselves obsequious 
to Royalists and crowned heads.” In 
“Bonaparte” he deplores the fact that 
France did not remain republican and 
that 


Now Europe hugs her chains. 


In “To a New-England Poet”? Wash- 
ington Irving comes in for censure 
because he has gone to Britain’s court 
where he has kissed a monarch’s hand, 
and whence he will return with inev- 
itable wealth and fame. This poem 
further satirizes America’s cultural 
subservience to England’s approval in 
the lines: 


Dear Bard, I pray you, take the hint, 
In England what you write and print, 
Republished here in shop, or stall, 
Will perfectly enchant us all. 


On the other hand “A ‘Transient 
View of Monticello” proves that 
Freneau had lost none of his earlier 
veneration for the great democrat of 
Virginia—“patriot, sage, philosopher.” 

Echoes of the younger Freneau are 
further heard in ““The Arrival at In- 
dian Sam’s... Wigwam,” in which 
the simple redskin is shown to possess 
a native courtesy and _ generosity 
which the high society whites decided- 
ly lack; while “A Midnight Storm in 
the Gulph Stream” offers a vigorous 
description of a tempest that compares 
favorably with other ocean scenes de- 
picted by this first American poet of 
the sea. And here and there are brief 
passages charged with something of 
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that invective which he wielded so 
trenchantly in his prime. I confess to 
a liking for these concluding lines of 
“On a Widow Lady (Very Rich and 


Very Penurious.)”’: 


What has been said, no doubt, is true, 
Yet money cannot all things do— 
It cannot make the globe turn round, 
It cannot make false doctrine sound, 
It cannot make a fool a wit, 

It cannot make a clown polite:— 
Dame nature’s debt it cannot pay, 
Nor cold December change to May; 
It cannot make a miser rich, 
It cannot give a monkey speech: 
What can it yet not farther do? 

IT CANNOT MAKE ME FOND OF YOU. 


A tendency toward the collecting 
and publishing of early manuscript 
and fugitive poems is developing in 
the field of American literary scholar- 
ship. To this movement, which will 
one day make possible a completer 
view of the whole range of our poetry 
than we have yet had, Dr. Leary’s 
well-edited volume is a substantial 
addition. 

O.S.C. 


Letters of Thomas Hood From the 
Dilke Papers in the British Museum. 
Edited with an Introduction and 
Notes by Leslie A. Marchand. Rut- 
gers University Studies in English: 
Number Four. 


Untit the present time only two 
works on ‘Thomas Hood, The Me- 
mortals of Thomas Hood, “collected, 
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arranged, and edited by his daughter, 
with a preface and notes by his son” 
(1860) and Walter Jerrold’s Thom- 
as Hood: His Life and Times (1907), 
have contained any of the presumably 
large number of letters the nineteenth- 
century poet and humorist wrote to 
his many friends. Professor Marchand 
does not attempt to fill this enormous 
gap left by scholars: rather his vol- 
ume contains only those unpublished 
papers by Hood preserved in the 
Dilke Collection in the British Mu- 
seum. hese consist largely of six 
important long and several shorter 
letters addressed to his friend Charles 
Wentworth Dilke, editor of the 
Atheneum from 1830 to 1846, and 
to his wife, Mrs. Dilke. Professor 
Marchand has also included some un- 
published fragments of letters, poems, 
and prose sketches. 

The Dilkes were among Hood’s 
warmest friends, and the letters to 
them show a frankness and sincerity 
which make them important to any 
biographer of Hood. ‘They reveal not 
only his intimate family relations told 
“with a free outpouring of spirit”’ but 
also his habits of writing and some- 
thing of his difficulties with his pub- 
lishers. As usual in his best letters, 
they are written in a style which 
mixes the serious with the comic. 

Professor Marchand’s “Introduc- 
tion” concerning Hood’s relationship 
with the Dilkes and other friends 
mentioned in the letters is both con- 
cise and learned, and each item is 
carefully annotated. The Rutgers 


University Press, in spite of war-time 
regulations, has produced a very at- 
tractive volume. 


T. C. D. Eaves 
GIFTS TO THE LIBRARY 


Amonc the gifts which have been re- 
ceived this year by the Library, few 
will equal in sentimental value the 
books presented by Justice Charles 
W. Parker. These books of great 
interest in the history of New Jersey 
law are not only valuable in them- 
selves, but were at various times in 
the possession of Cortlandt Parker, 
1836, and in the case of the so-called 
Leaming and Spicer, New Jersey, 
1758, in the possession of James 
Parker upon whose land Queen’s 
College now stands. These books have 
served one of the most distinguished 
legal families of New Jersey for nearly 
200 years, and now come to rest ap- 
propriately enough we think in the 
Rutgers University Library. 


A gift of about 3000 volumes has 
been received during the year through 
the generosity of W. L. L. Peltz of 
Albany, New York, the son of John 
D. Peltz of the Class of 1873. This 
library belonged originally to William 
Law Learned, well-known lawyer of 
upper New York State. The collec- 
tion itself is of a general character. It 
is especially strong in Napoleonic and 
early 19th century French material, 
and includes among other things a 
magnificent set of William Hobbes, 
which has now become very scarce. 
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Few donors are likely to be more 
understanding and sympathetic than 
Mr. Peltz, who knows that many of 
the books of this library will remain in 
their boxes until Rutgers has a new 
and larger building in which to house 
them. 


With the end of the war, there has 
been some decrease in gifts of material 
relating to the actual carrying on of 
the war. A very small percentage of 
this collection is being exhibited during 
the month of June in the Voorhees 
Library. A most interesting series of 


papers used by our propagandists in 
the Philippines, and a collection of 
material used by the Japanese in that 
same area, came to us through the 
combined efforts of Major Alfred G, 
Hall, Class of 1938, and Sgt. George 
Ritter, Class of 1941. 


With the return of I. Robert 
Kriendler, 1936, after four years in 
the Marine Corps, there has started 
again a steady stream of signed works 
of contemporary American authors 
which go to augment the Kriendler 
Collection. 


THE ASSOCIATED FRIENDS OF THE LIBRARY 
OF RUTGERS UNIVERSITY 


0 WD pace Association was founded on May 21, 1937, to maintain an organi- 
zation of persons interested in books, to assist in bringing to the Library of 
Rutgers University funds for special needs beyond the command of the Library 
budget, to encourage gifts of books and manuscripts, and to cooperate with the 
Librarian and the Library Advisory Board in the development of the resources 
of the Library under the direction of the Library Commuttee of the Board of 
Trustees of Rutgers University, 


MEMBERSHIP, Any person, business firm, or corporate body interested in the 
objects of the Association may become a member on application duly approved, 
or on invitation by the Executive Committee. 


Dues. The annual dues shall be not less than $2.00, Members who wish to do 
so may elect to pay annual dues of larger amounts. Gifts of books, pamphlets, 
manuscripts, or other material needed by the Library may be accepted by the 
Executive Committee in place of dues. All members shall receive The Journal 
of the Rutgers University Library as issued. 


-Merrincs. The meetings of the Association shall consist of an annual business 
meeting to be held at such time and place as shall be determined by the Presi- 
dent, and such other meetings as the Executive Committee shall determine. 
Five members shall constitute a quorum sufficient for the transaction of business 
at any annual meeting, 
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SEVEN LETTERS 
OF WASHINGTON IRVING 


EDITED BY CLARA AND RUDOLF KIRK 


SEVERAL years ago seven letters of the young Washington Irving came into 
the possession of the Library. Since they cover the time in Irving’s life when 
he was seeing the world for the first time and since few letters of this period 
have survived, we are printing them in full, in the belief that their imtrinsic 
interest as well as their historical value warrants taking up two numbers of 
the Journal with them. The second half of these manuscripts will be published 


im June. 


HE Irving letters in the Rutgers Library were written in 
the years 1804 and 1805 by Washington to his older broth- 
ers, William and Peter, and to his friend, Andrew Hicks. 


~ They are more than personal letters, for even on this first trip abroad 


, the twenty-one-year-old Irving contemplated the publication of a 
. journal of travel. Before boarding his ship in New York, he pur- 
~e chased a small vellum-bound notebook, in which to jot down his im- 
* pressions day by day. From these impressions he planned to compose 
) with more care letters to family and friends. In one of the letters to 


» Peter, then editor of The Morning Chronicle, Washington suggested 
~ that the brother at home copy and polish the letters for him and lay 


them aside until his return. “This letter,” he wrote on July 25, 1804, 


-soon after his arrival in France, “has been written at different times: 


and in different humors, but generally in a careless, hasty manner 


: which must serve as an excuse for its manifold imperfections. If you 


7 
rs 
7 


-” 


find anything or in any other letters I may write, that you think 
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proper to publish, I beg you will arrange and finish it handsomely.” 
Obviously, the thought of publication was never far from Irving?s 
mind. Though three of the four Journals written by Irving on this 
trip abroad have been preserved, and re-printed,” letters based on 
these notes are exceedingly rare.” 

Irving’s entire trip is covered by the seven long letters in our col- 
lection. The first two were sent from Bordeaux and the third from 
Rome; they were written in the period when Irving was still assidu- 
ously writing in his Journal. Both the Journal notes and the letters 
home grew less frequent as the sociable young Washington learned 
how to enjoy himself in Europe. By the time he reached Paris in 
May of 1805, his Journal stopped entirely. Except for a fragmentary 
notebook of 1805,° and a sheaf of nine pages of notes* hastily in- 
scribed during this delightful period in Paris, we have no record of 
his stay in that city. We are very fortunate to have in the present col- 
lection two letters of this Paris period, one dated May 31, 1805 and 
written to “My dear Brother,” the other dated June 19, 1805, and 
appended to a long letter to Andrew Hicks. Our last two letters are 
written from London before Irving sailed for New York in January, 
of the following year. 

These long, detailed accounts of his experiences written home to 
William and Peter were no more than those good brothers deserved. 
For they had noticed that the health of this youngest and much 
loved brother was somewhat impaired—though certainly not from 
poring over the law books which Washington thoroughly disliked— 
and they had insisted that he make the “grand tour” of Europe, an 
unusual opportunity in 1804 for a young New Yorker of moderate 
means. “It is with delight we share the world with you,” wrote Wil- 
liam soon after his departure, rejoicing that the brothers could bestow 
upon Washington what no one else in the family, except the parents, 
had ever enjoyed. 

1 Mr. Irving’s Notes and Journal of Travel in Europe (1804-1805) with an Intro- 


duction by William P. Trent, New York, 1920, 3 Vols. The third Journal has never 
been found. 


* The Life of Washington Irving, Stanley T. Williams, New York, 1935, 1, 48. 
3In the possession of W. F. Clarke of Scarsdale, New York. 


* “Washington Irving’s First Stay in Paris,” Stanley T. Williams, 4merican Literature, 
March, 1930. 
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Accompanied to the wharf by his devoted family and friends, 
Washington, too ill to walk onto the ship, was lifted over the side of 
a vessel bound for Bordeaux, on May 19, 1804. Captain Shaler was 
heard to observe, ““There’s a chap who will go overboard before we 
get across.”” But the Captain was mistaken, for Irving was so re- 
vived by sea air that he boasted in his first letter home, “I was quite 
expert at climbing to the mast head and going out on the main top- 
sail yard.” The twenty-three-month trip seems completely to have 
restored Irving’s health, about which we hear little in these letters, 
except for such cheerful passing comments as, “I never was in a bet- 
ter state of body and mind than at present. I am much the same slen- 
der looking fellow as usual but have a degree of strength and 
activity that almost places me above fatigue.” 

The letters reflect the mind of an eager traveller, hardly more 
than a boy, romantically absorbed by many new impressions of old 
Europe. “I cannot express the sensations I felt on first catching a 
glimpse of European land,” he wrote to William. “Everything is 
novel and interesting to me.”°® A climb up an old church spire, the 
sight of a snow-capped mountain, a bragging soldier in an inn, a walk 
through a crowded street and a glimpse of a pretty face, these are 
the pictures which fill the pages of the young man on his first trip 
abroad. Like the Irving of later days, he was subject to moods, and 
occasionally the charm of Europe was blotted out by his homesick- 
ness, especially when he received no letters on an in-coming packet. 
“The idea that I am far from home, deprived of frequent communi- 
cations with my friends, ‘A stranger and a sojourner in the land’ often 
throws a damp upon my spirits which I find it difficult to shake off.” 
But the mood never lasted long, for here he was in Europe, a pleas- 
ant-looking youth, with sufficient money in his pockets, abroad for 
the first time. 

Pierre Irving, the nephew and biographer of Washington Irving, 
has written instructions to the printer on many pages of the manu- 
script letters before us. In The Life and Letters of Washington 
Irving he attempted to preserve, he said, only those parts of the 
letters which showed the character of his uncle, and he drew his 
pencil through long descriptions of “scenery and places with which 


5 Life and Letters of Washington Irving, Pierre M. Irving, N.Y., 1869, 1, 27. 
C1Otdiy l,028. 
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they abound, and other particulars which would be minute or tedi- 
ous.” Without any fear of boring the reader we offer the letters just 
as Irving wrote them, with the original spelling and punctuation un- 
changed. “They are,” as Irving said, “brief journals of my daily ob- 
servations and ideas collected from what I see and hear.” As such 
they are fresh and interesting to the modern reader. 


Part One—Irving at Bordeaux 


RVING passed the first five weeks of his year abroad in Bor- 

deaux to improve his command of the French language—which 

he never thoroughly mastered. Here he lived comfortably in 
the home of the ex-mayor, M. Ferrier, and his aged wife. “You 
cannot conceive how agreably and tranquilly we live,” he wrote to 
brother Peter. It is evident that Irving was hardly conscious of the 
fact that France was at that time in a state of war, for 1803 marked 
the first year of the war of 1803-1814, when England was in con- 
stant danger of invasion. Irving heard with surprise “some talk” on 
the subject of “the invasion having commenced,” but since “the pa- 
pers were mute on the subject,” the citizens of Bordeaux gave the 
matter little thought and Irving still less. Instead he examined 
the “antiquities” of the town, appraised the beauty of the strollers 
on the Rue de Tourney, and hurried to The Grand Theatre where he 
twice saw the great tragedian, Pierre Lafon. 

The two letters printed in this issue of the Journal are both ad- 
dressed to Peter Irving. They were written, however, to be read by 
Washington’s stern father, the Deacon, his mother, and the numerous 
brothers and sisters at home, and therefore reflect his more restrained 
and sober style. To Peter, for instance, he remarks on the fact that 
“there are so few handsome female faces in this place at present... 
Large mouths & small eyes are very fashionable and they twist and 
oil their hair profusely.”* In his Journal too he laments “the great 
scarcity of beauty that prevails at Bordeaux,” and then elaborates the 
thought: “They have also a manner of dressing their heads that I do 


4 [bid., 1, 28-29. 
8 Trent, of. cit. 1, 18-19. 
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not admire. They torture the hair into unnatural twists & ringlets 
and lard it over with a profusion of ancient oil. My objection to this 
mode may arise from its reminding me of the greasy locks of the 
squaws I have seen in Canada. At any rate, it cannot be equal in 
beauty in the eyes of an unprejudiced person, to light fanciful ring- 
lets of hair dry & elastic, that play with every zephyr.” Though 
Irving passes lightly over this passage in the Journal when he writes 
to his family, these are the sentences on which he elaborates when he 
composes a long letter to “My dear fellow,” an unidentified friend 
in New York.’ To him he writes, “You can’t imagine how many 
narrow escapes I have every day, from falling in love. How often 
in walking the street, do I see a fair nymph before me tripping along 
in airy movements. Her form of the greatest symetry, while the 
zephyrs are continually betraying: 


‘... the alluring line of grace 
That leads the eye a wanton chase 
And lets the fancy rove.’ 


I hurry after to catch a nearer view, to feast my eyes with the bright 
vision before it disappears. The sound of my steps call her attention, 
she turns her face towards me—the charm is broken—and all my 
admiration &* enthusiasm is disapated. I see a wide mouth, small black 
eyes, cheeks highly rouged and hair greased with antient oil and 
twisted from the forehead to the chin till it resembles the head dress 
of a Medusa!” 

The example above is one among many of how Irving both ex- 
panded and contracted the Journal notes when he wrote to family and 
friends. Many paragraphs in the two letters here printed do not 
appear in Irving’s Journal at all; the remaining paragraphs are ex- 
tensively modified when turned into letters. The dates of the entries 
in these letters follow only approximately the dates of the entries 
in his Journal. To improve the effectiveness of his descriptions, Irving 
rearranged freely the notes before him. July 1, 1804, is the date of 
the first of our two letters, and also the date of the first entry in the 
Journal; the last entry in our second letter is July 25, while his 
Journal continues to describe his life in Bordeaux until August 3, two 
days before Irving set out for Genoa and further adventure. 


® Williams, of. cit., 1, 48-52. 
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My dear Brother® BorpEAux Iuty 1° 1804. 


I wrote you by the ship Iohn from the Quarantine Ground,” 
in the mouth of the Gironne; as that letter may not possibly come 
to hand I will just mention that we got out of the Hook the evening 
of the day we saild from New York, that we had a pleasant tho’ 
rather tedious passage, owing to calms & head winds, that the first 
land we made was Cape Penas on the coast of Spain and that on the 
twenty fifth of Iune we came to anchor in Verdun Roads, mouth of 
the Gironne after a passage of thirty six days. 

We remaind at Quarantine till the twenty eighth in compliance 
with a rule observed towards all american vessels. We were then ex- 
amined with respect to our passports by the Guard ship, a soldier 
was put on board to prevent our landing till we arrived at Bordeaux; 
and to attend us to the municipality €¥c at that place, to have our 
names professions &¥c registered €F our passports examined & signed. 
Such are a few of the precautions innumerable that are observed at 
this day in France. 

Our sail up the River was delightful. At first the river was wide 
and the Banks poor and uninteresting. The river Gironne is formed 
by the junction of the Dordonne and the Garonne, after entering the 
latter, the prospects are vastly superior. You then begin to have an 
idea of 


“The vine cover’d hills and gay vallies of France.” 


The country is highly cultivated. Hill and dale is one continued vine- 
yard which presents a rich and most luxurient green; the trees are 
beautiful and picturesque and kept in excellent order. The country is 
diversified by villages and chateaux, and along the Banks are scattered 
small cottages embosomed in trees and often over run with vines. They 
reminded me of those retreats of contentment and felicity so often 
sung by our pastoral poets, and had but the Garonne have parted 
with its muddy character and “rolled a silver wave” I should have 


* The first letter is addressed to Peter Irving (October 30, 1772-June 27, 1838) Wash- 
ington Irving’s older brother. For a comparison of this letter with the entries in the 
Journal of corresponding date see Trent, 1, 3-5. Compare also Irving’s long letter to an 
unidentified friend, Williams, 1, 48-52. In this letter Irving again makes use of his Jour- 
nal material on which he elaborates and embroiders once more. Five sentences from this 
letter are quoted by Pierre Irving, I, 28. 

10Trving was detained in quarantine for five days. He arrived in the city of Bor- 
deaux on June 30, 1804. 
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pronounced them the very habitations for our rural rhymsters. About 
ten or twelve miles below Bourdeaux the banks of the river on one 
side became perpendicular, and we observed square holes cut in them 
that appeared like the mouths of caverns. These we were told were 
entrances to the Quarries from whence they cut the stone used for 
building at Bourdeaux. These quarries are said to run eight and nine 
miles under ground; we wished to go ashore and enter one of them, 
but the Militaire would not consent to it, and we did not attempt to 
bribe him. The chateaux cottages &*c in the country are all built of 
stone. Among the former, one was pointed out to me by one of my 
fellow passengers / an old gentleman who had left Bordeaux eight- 
een years since / as worthy of notice. He informed me that for many 
years while he resided in France it was called “Le chateau de Diable” 
from an opinion the country people had, that it was haunted; and 
that nobody could be prevailed upon to live in it. Since the revolu- 
tion however, the fear of his Satannick majesty has ceased to prevail 
as much as formerly; they have turned him out of this country seat 
at least; for I perceived that it was inhabited. 

On yesterday morning / Saturday the 30 Iu” / we arrived and 
disembarked at this port after having been exactly six weeks on ship 
board. I had began to be considerably of a sailor before I left the 
ship. My sound jacket and loose trousers were extreemely convenient. 
I could lie down any wheres without fear of spoiling my clothes. I 
was quite expert at climbing to the mast head and going out on the 
main topsail yard. 

I was thoughtless enough to forget my Surtout when I left New 
York, and should have suffered for the want of it had not the captain 
have lent me a comfortable great coat during the Voyage. I also 
forgot a bottle of Lavender water which M™ Iohnson™ made for me. 
It would have been very grateful at sea as our cabin was crowded. 


IuLy 2° 1804 


I was interrupted in my letter yesterday; and I must now finish it in 
a great hurry as there is a Vessel to set sail for New York in an hour. 
I shall not therefore be as particular as I intended, but my next shall 
be very minute. Every thing is novel and interesting to me. The 


11 “The celebrated actress” is written in the handwriting of Pierre Irving on a sepa- 
rate slip of paper and attached to the MSS., z.e., Mrs. Elizabeth Johnson. 
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heavy gothic looking buildings. The ancient churches the manners 
of the people—it really appears like another world. There are few 
handsome streets, the whole city is cut up into lanes alleys &c and 
the houses on each side extremely high. The buildings are many of 
them extremely ancient. They are all built of stone and the better 
order decorated with sculpture. The weather is excessively hot, owing 
in a great degree to the reflection of the sun from the pavements 
which are of light colored lime stone the same as the buildings. The 
heat of the weather will oblige me to leave the place soon and go to 
some pleasant situation in the country near Montpelier. 

This morning I met Leffingwell” of the house of Leffingwell & 
Dudley of New York. You cannot conceive how glad I was to see 
him. He is an old acquaintance €9 a very clever fellow. He is here 
on business. I went with him to the consul Lee to get my protection 
€F to deliver my letter of introduction. My reception was very 
friendly and I shall dine with M* Lee tomorrow. As yet I have staid 
at the Hotel Franklin where Capt Shaler’** and myself had a room 
together, but to day I shall expect to go in a french family. I have 
only delivered one of my letters as yet, but intend to deliver the 
rest today. | 

My ideas are not collected sufficient to give you a rational letter, 
you must expect my next to be more satisfactory. 

I am much hurried & forget every thing I wished to say. 

Give my love to father mother and all the family and the warmest 
remembrances to my friends. Another vessel sails in a day or two 


by which I will write. Your affectionate Brother 


Weede 


P.S. Bonaparte has assumed the title of Emperor of france and it is 
expected will be crownd on the 14 inst. Georges is shot. Moreau” it 
is said has sat out for spain with an intention of embarking for Amer- 
ica. Thus wags the world. 


12 Leffingwell is referred to again in a letter to an unidentified friend, “He is here 
with a ship of which he is part owner, and is detained by government, for having 
touched at the English port of Gibraltar. Leffingwells head seems entirely turned with 
french manners, and I expect when he returns to New York he will be quite what the 
french term an Incroyable.” Williams, 1, 51. 

13'The Captain of the ship which brought Irving to Europe. 

14 Jean Victor Moreau (1763-1813) did come to the United States to escape from 
Napoleon. He settled near Morrisville, New Jersey, where he lived for over eight years. 
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My Dear Brother* BorpgEaux, Iury 7" 1804 


I have now been a Week in Bordeaux and my ideas begin to 
collect again, for I assure you they have been quite in a state of de- 
rangement since my arrival, from the novelty of my situation. My 
letters of introduction have procured me the most hospitable atten- 
tions. I was introduced shortly after my arrival to a D® Ellison resi- 
dent of this place. He was a fellow student of yours under D* Ro- 
mayne’ since which time he has been in different parts of Europe 
and at length settled himself in Bordeaux, I am told he is shortly 
to be married to a lady of this city. He is a very gentlemanly, clever 
fellow, and highly respected here. To his friendship I am indebted 
for the very agreeable situation in which I am placed. I am in the 
family of a Mons* Ferrier, an old gentleman who sometime since 
was one of the richest and most respectable merchants in Bordeaux 
and for sometime Mayor of the city, but a succession of misfortunes 
has stripped him of most of his property. He has still enough to sup- 
port him in an easy genteel style; His house is handsomely furnished 
and his table both plentiful and elegant. 

The family consists of the old gentleman the old lady and myself 
with three servants. They are a most amiable old couple, highly esti- 
mated and visited by the first people of Bordeaux. The french that 
they speak is free from the barbarous gascon accent and dialect that 
prevails in this part of France, and as they do not speak english I am 
obliged to talk entirely in french, which makes me improve more 
rapidly in the language than I otherwise would. It is merely as a 
favor and in consequence of the reccommendation of D* Ellison that 
I was admitted in this family, for they do not take boarders. I am 
universally congratulated on my good fortune. 

I am gradually growing accustomed to the looks of Bordeaux. Its 
narrow streets and high buildings no longer appear singular. There 
is a strength and solidity about the houses that gives them an air of 
dignity which we do not find in our light american buildings. The 
houses inside & out are of a kind of lime stone, excepting that their 
rooms are sometimes panneld, with board floors. But generally the 
floors are of stone marble or tyle. The houses are commonly three 


* Letter to Peter Irving. For a comparison with Irving’s Journal notes of the same 
time, see Trent, of. cét., 1, 5-24. 
15 Benjamin Romaine, master in the school in New York attended by Irving. 
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stories high, The windows in the casement style with handsome Iron 
raild balconies. The doors are folding and very large and eight or 
ten feet within the entrance a folding gate of open worked iron ex- 
tends across the passage. In the middle of the houses is a square 
court open from top to bottom of the house with galleries running 
round it in the upper stories. From this court the interior rooms of 
the houses receive both light and air. You cannot conceive how cool 
and agreeable these houses are in summer, and I am told they are 
very warm in winter when carpets are spread over the paved floors. 

There are some remains of antiquity at this place, particularly the 
Palais Galien which stands near my lodging. It is the remains of a 
roman ampitheatre built of Bricks and stone, under the reign of the 
Emperor Galien, towards the middle of the third century. Since the 
revolution the land on which it stands was sold in common with 
other national property and the purchasers began demolishing the 
building to make way for streets and houses. Fortunately however 
a gentleman of taste** arrived from paris in quality of Préfet of this 
department, and rescued the precious remain of antiquity from en- 
tire demolition. The municipality have received a charge to look to 
its preservation so that there are hopes of its still remaining for a 
considerable space of time. Nothing however stands but part of the 
bare walls and one of the grand entrances. Here and there on the in- 
side are mutilated capitals of Tuscan columns which appear to have 
been of the same kind of stone which they use in Bordeaux for build- 
ing at present. I regard this ancient pile with peculiar reverence two 
or three times I have strolld home at night thro its silent ruins and 
as I passed under the dark arches of the grand entrance I have almost 
fancied I could see an old roman stalking amidst the gloom. 

There are also several ancient churches of which I have only seen 
the interior of two which were of inferior order, but extremely an- 
tique in their appearance. There is a party of us intend in a day or 
two, to visit the cathedral and several of the superior churches as 
also the chateau Trompette. A castle built in the reign of Lewis the 
fourteenth. 

By thy bye this old building has not served merely for a place of 
amusement to the romans. As I was poring over an old book printed 


16 Trent identifies this “gentleman of taste” with Comte Antoine Claire Thibaudeau, 
who was appointed Prefect of the Gironde by Napoleon in 1800. 1, 157. 
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in 1619 and entitled chronique Bourdeloise 1 found an account of 
several jovial meetings held by some don vivants of the infernal 
regions, in the Palais Galien they also held some kind of a court 
there, I could not understand the french well enough perfectly to 
understand what kind of a one it was, but I believe it bore some re- 
semblance to what we term in english a Dover Court. The same book 
mentions the execution of a man for sorcery, who before his death, 
confessed to have been at some of these diabolic festivals. Since the 
revolution, however, nothing of the kind has been known, the devil 
having abandoned his old habitations and entered into the heads and 
hearts of the great men of the land. 

The Grand Theatre™ is a magnificent building & said to be the 
finest of its kind in France. The interior however, is not painted 
to suit my taste, and the painting is much soild & faded. I have been 
twice to see La Fond” one of the two first tragedians in France. He 
was performing a few nights at this place and has I believe returned 
to Paris. Tho I could not understand the language, yet I was de- 
lighted with the actor. His figure is tall and majestic, his face uncom- 
monly expressive and his voice full and sonorous. The other actors 
are miserable enough as is generally allowd. The french actors are 
very violent in their gesticulations and their attitude[s] are often to 
straind €* unnatural. The scenery is very handsome & well exe- 
cuted. The dresses superb with great attention to costume. 

There are two or three other Theatres of inferior merits, one of 
them called the theatre Francaise is nearly as large as our theatre 
but the actors are miserable. One of the low theatres has a Iack pud- 
ding on a stage in front of the house, to draw the multitude by his 
tricks and jokes. 

PuLvse 


At one Oclock I am to accompany M. Bosc (the gentleman to 
whom my letter of credit is directed) to his country seat a little ways 
out of town, to dine & spend the afternoon there. 

M. Bosc has promised to take charge of my letters to and from 
New York when I am travelling so that you will direct all my let- 
ters under cover to his firm in Bordeaux. 

17 Built by Victor Louis in 1773-80. 


18 Pierre Lafon (1775-1846). For further comments on Lafon see Irving’s letter to 
an unidentified friend, Williams, 1, 49. 
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Mess. J. J. Bosc & C° rue du Pont-St Iean. I have established 
an exchange of papers for you with I Berner & C° ship Chandlers; 
Berner was formerly clerk to Constantine the broker who reccom- 
mended him to me as a person who would be eager to make such an 
exchange. He has promised to send the Iournal du Commerce of 
Paris and a paper of Bordeaux with any political or commercial 
handbill &c that occurs in return for the Morning Chronicle & 
such other american papers as you can spare. You will take care to 
be punctual as he has been repeatedly disappointed in similar ar- 
rangements. His direction is I Berner & C° N° 96 chartron Bordeaux. 
The french papers are very barren concerning public affairs. The 
motions of government are not so public here as in England or with 
us and it is merely by vague rumors we learn what is going forward 
in respect to affairs of the nation. Moreau” has departed for some 
port of the continent to sail for america but what port I cannot learn. 
The Emperor it is expected will be crownd sometime this month, 
but whether by the hands of the pope or by the cardinal Flesch uncle 
to the Emperor, I am uncertain.” In fact I hear less of the war and 
of the public concerns of France, here, than I didin New York. _ 


hep Oya ha 


The people in Bordeaux exercise a liberty of speech that at first 
surprized me. They make no scruple of talking very freely among 
themselves concerning the First Consul and reprobating his conduct. 
This I am told is not noticed by the police as long as it is done in 
private but should they express their sentiments publicly and en- 
deavor to instill them in the minds of others they would certainly in- 
volve themselves in trouble. In New York we have an opinion that 
France is in a state of Agitation and confusion in consequence of the 
war and the preparations for the invasion. As yet I have seen noth- 
ing of the kind. Everything apparently goes on with smoothness and 
regularity. No armed forces are seen parading the streets no drums 
or cannons to be heard. All is order and tranquility and did I not 
know to the contrary I should think them in peace with all the world. 
The merchants are the chief sufferers as I see their Vessels laid up in 


19 See note 14. 
20 He had been proclaimed Emperor on May 18. The coronation by the Pope took 


place on December 2, 1804. 
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the river totally dismantled of their rigging and they universally 
complain of want of business. The American shipping crowd the port 
and enjoy a fine harvest during the contests of Europe. It is only 
from seeing soldiers posted at the public places that I reccollect I 
am under a military government. A stranger while he acts peaceably 
may walk the streets continually and frequent every place of curios- 
ity business or amusement apparently unnoticed and unknown, but 
let him once behave improper and he will soon find his every move- 
ment is markd and known. 

To this strictness of the Police may be ascribed the personal secur- 
ity and public tranquility of france. The Roads and highways of the 
country are patrolled by troops of Gens d’armes who visit the differ- 
ent Taverns & houses and acquaint themselves with the manner of 
living of the inhabitants and their modes of subsistance the cities 
swarm with spies in every direction. 

In consequence the streets &> lanes may be traversed €9 the roads 
é highways travelled night &@ day without any danger of depreda- 
tion or insult. Were this not the case every thing might be appre- 
hended from the number of poor people and beggars with which this 
country abounds. The streets swarm with fruit women, tumblers, 
shoe blacks and savoyards with their musical instruments and now 
and then you have a grand concert both vocal & instrumental from 
half a dozen italian peasant women with fiddles &@ tamborines. The 
streets are entirely free from broils & boxing matches. A drunken 
man is very rarely seen, and generally happens to be some american 
who has been enjoying himself. Our country men have got a name 
for drunkenness among this temperate people and often when there 
is any disturbance at a public place of amusement it is common for 
the french to say—“pho its only some drunken american or other.” 
This vice which they consider inexcusable among themselves, they 
excuse in an american; they say “it is the custom of his country.” 


lunyios 


An Embargo has been laid on the Vessels in the port for some 
days past, to facilitate the passage of a number of Gun boats down the 
River. Yesterday it was taken off and a Schooner sails this morning 
for New York which occasions me to finish my letter abruptly. 
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The excellent situation I am in has determined me to remain about 
a month longer at this place and to take a French master immedi- 
ately. By this plan I shall escape some of the hot weather which 
prevails in this season in the South of France, and also be enabled to 
travel with more satisfaction from a better acquaintance with the 
language. As I have nearly got through the routine of dinners-which 
my letters brought upon me, I shall become quite domestic. M. 
Ferriere’s house is in a retired part of the city where I shall not be 
liable to noise or interruption. The fashions here are very similar 
to those of New York, so that I have not been obliged to purchase 
many articles of clothes, my other expenses independent of board 
have been very trifling. 

Amid the scenes of novelty that surround me, my thoughts often 
recur towards home with the most lively emotions. The idea that I 
am far from home, deprived of frequent communications with my 
friends, “A stranger and a sojourner in the land” often throws a 
damp upon my spirits which I find it difficult to shake off. This I 
hope will wear away in time as I become more accustomed to the 
manners of the people and more acquainted with their language, 
should it not, I am affraid it will induce me to shorten the term of my 
absence. Those who have never been far from home, have no idea 
with what fondness the imagination dwells upon the little spot of 
earth where our family and friends are collected and from which we 
are far distant. I have laid in bed and thought of you all for hours 
and you are nightly the subject of my dreams. 

My health is vastly improved. I am convinced that a little travel- 
ling will be sufficient to restore it perfectly. The climate and man- 
ner of living in this country agree most excellently with my consti- 
tution. The weather is not so hot as it was on my first arrival. The 
heat here has not that oppressive and ennervating quality that it has 
in New York, and the evenings are cool and delightful. 

There is a beautiful walk in the centre of one of the Public streets 
with three rows of high trees and stone benches under them called 
the Rue Tourney. There is also a superb public garden calld the 
“Champ de Mars” very extensive and enclosed with Iron railing; 
before the revolution it was laid out with flower beds paterres &c & 
was open to none but well dressd persons, but since, it has become 
common to all ranks, and no flowers are cultivatd It contains sev- 
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eral delightful shady walks and groves. My chief amusement in the 
evening is walking in these places and observing the various forms 
and faces around me. In the morning I rise early and study; I then 
go down in the garden (we have a very pretty one in rear of the 
house) where I find the old gentleman seated under a favorite Fig 
tree reading the paper. After I have read the news and the old 
gentleman has examined the state of his plants €¥ flowers, which 
form his chief objects of amusement we take our breakfast sociably 
together. You cannot concieve how agreeably and tranquilly we live. 
The old people are the pictures of health and good nature, and I do 
not believe there was ever a sour word passed between them. M. 
Ferriere has for a long time wished for the seeds of some plants from 
New York but has been repeatedly disappointed in his endeavors to 
procure them, inclosed you will find a list of the seeds he most wishes 
for with a request to father to send them. I wish you would deliver 
it to Brother William and desire him when he has time to attend to 
it. If they are put in a small box and delivered to some captain sail- 
ing for this port, they will come safe to hand. 

remember me most affectionately to father mother and all the 
family. have been too much engaged since my arrival to write to 
them all individually but this must serve for a family Letter. I wish 
you would let the letters I write to you & william ©& in fact to all 
of the family, be kept together with care and not scatterd about 
negligently as I shall wish to see them at some future period. 

Remember me to Hicks,” the Swartuonts Robertson” &@c & re- 
quest them to write frequently. You will also remember me to M* 
Hoffman” and his family particularly. You will tell him that I was 
shewn by M” Jonathan Iones of this place a letter lately received 
by him from Mr’ Colden dated at paris. M* Colden’s health was 
much improved but he was extremely anxious respecting his con- 
nexions in New York, not having received any intelligence concern- 
ing them for a long time. He talked of shortening his tour in conse- 
quence €* probably returning to embark at this place for New York. 
I took the liberty of writing him what particulars I reccollected con- 

21 Andrew Hicks, an old school friend in New York. 

22 Archibald Robertson, Irving’s instructor in drawing when he was in school. 


23 Josiah Ogden Hoffman, the New York lawyer under whom Irving had been 
reading law for the past six years. 
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cerning M*™ Colden and the rest of his family and friends and I 
hope it will have some effect in lessening his uneasiness. 


Ihipive a> 


The Vessel sailed yesterday sooner than I expected which pre- 
vented me from getting this letter on board her; I shall therefore 
continue it till the next opportunity. 

You will find my letters, in some places contradictory; they are 
brief journals of my daily observations and ideas, collected from 
what I see and hear, and I often find, one day, some mistaken opin- 
ion I have formed or some misinformation I have received the day 
preceding. You will therefore make all due allowances in this par- 
ticular. 

In a former part of this letter I mentioned that the people of 
Bourdeaux exercise a liberty of speech in private which they dare not 
use in public. I am since informed that they make no hesitation of 
speaking their sentiments in the coffee houses & other public places 
this however I presume is only partially the case and that this liberty 
is allowd them only as long as their sentiments are favorable to the 
government. Certain it is however, the Emperor is no favorite 
among the Bordeaulaise. Some of the people of this place, merchants 
of respectability with whom I am acquainted, have spoken of him 
to me with the greatest contempt. I have seen verses of the most 
pointed and inflammatory kind which are written against him and 
circulated about in manuscript. At the theatre, when any sentence 
occurs that may be applied to him it is loudly applauded. The other 
evening in one of their celebrated Tragedies, speaking of an Usurper 
€? a Tyrant, it was said “He is our conqueror, not our King.” This 
sentence I am told was extravagantly applauded for near ten min- 
utes. The people of this city (which you know is a very commercial 
place) are extremely anxious for peace; which makes them the more 
bitter against the “powers that be.” 

lunes 


Yesterday afternoon, I spent most agreeably in viewing one of 
the finest pieces of Gothic architecture said to be in France. This was 
the Church of S‘ André the cathedral of Bordeaux. It was built by 
the English when in possession of this city in the eleventh or twelvth 
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century. The style of architecture is said to be extremely similar to 
that of Westminster Abbey in London and bears about it an air of 
indescribable dignity and solemnity. The first view of it brought 
strongly to my recollection the words of our invaluable poet. 


“Flow reverend is the face of this tall pile” €?c™ 


It is a vast building entirely of stone deccorated with all that pro- 
fusion of carved work and minute ornament that characterizes the 
Gothic style. When inside, the lofty ceilings of arched work the 
vast pillars the windows of painted glass had a tout ensamble that 
produced emotions of awe and veneration. The effects of the revolu- 
tion are descernable in this building. The unhallowd hands of taste- 
less barbarians have stripped the paintings from the walls, have torn 
the images of the saints from the Niches of which they had retained 
peaceable possession for centuries, and have decapitated several of 
the cardinals who are ranged over the grand Portal. Still however 
they could not injure the beauty of the main architecture, the un- 
dertaking would have required too much labor and time for the 
patience of a mob. The Church has been cleaned, is undergoing re- 
pairs in several places has again become the “house of prayer,” and 
promises to stand for centuries if left unmolested by sacriligious 
hands. Our company consisted of five and we procured the old sexton 
of the place to shew us the way to the top of one of the grand towers, 
of which there are two. Our ascent was quite intricate, and reminded 
me of some of those winding and perplexed passages thro which 
some of the heroes of modern romances wander when prowling 
about the interior of an old castle. In some places we had to ascend 
stone stair cases that wound up a round tower of about six feet diame- 
ter and dimly lighted by narrow appertures in the wall. We then 
had to pass through narrow passages made in the wall of the church 
having now and then on one side small square holes that looked into 
the interior of the building & on the other side similar ones that 
gave us a peep into the city. In one place our route entered the 
church and formed a narrow gallery almost as high as the cieling or 
roof from whence we could see the people far below us at their 
prayers. In another place we had to walk on a kind of stone cornice 
that ran round part of the outside of the edifice. After a great deal 


24 Congreve’s Mourning Bride, Act II, Scene 1. 
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of this winding and twisting through intricate passages we at last 
arrived on the highest accessable part of one of the steeples. 

The view from this place was vast and interesting. Beneath us lay 
the city presenting a singular melange of archetecture of different 
orders and periods. Beyond it the beautiful harbour in form of a 
crescent, crowded with the ships of my country, and all around in 
the distance, a level country covered with Vineyards, diversified by 
chateaus and enlivened by the waters of the Garonne. From the 
eminence on which we stood there ran up a spire of about an hundred 
and twenty or thirty feet high. We could stand on the inside and see 
to the very top of it as there was no stairs or any wooden work to 
intercept the view. It is built entirely of stone with windows to the 
very top and what surprized me was that the walls were not a foot 
in thickness. This gave it a dangerous appearance particularly as I 
observed cracks in several places secured by bars of iron. 

After we had remaind here for some time and witnessed a beauti- 

ful sunset we set out to retrace the labyrinth by which we had as- 
cended, and got safe down again without any bruises or dislocations. 
I shall visit this.church again before I leave Bordeaux, for I have 
not examined in any satisfactory manner its construction & archi- 
tecture. There are two churches in this city still more ancient, tho not 
equal to this in size or workmanship. I have not seen them yet. 
I ez 
The Ship Iohn Morgan arrived here three or four days since and 
I have been extremely disappointed in not receiving letters by her. 
Do write often to me; you cannot think how earnestly I desire to 
hear from you all. Your best way will be to direct to me as I have 
before mentioned, to the care of Mess’ J J Bosc & C’, but if any 
vessel should be sailing to Genoa or Leghorn soon you may also 
write to me by that opportunity directed either to the house of Mess™ 
Philip & Anth” Felichi at Leghorn or to the House of Kuhn Green 
eo, © \Crenoa., 

There has been some talk here for these few days past of the in- 
vasions having commenced, but it has subsided. The papers are mute 
on the subject, indeed they have little to say except about the in- 
tended Dresses of the Empereur &* Emperess at the coronation, 
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which is to take place the 18 Brumain, and similar subjects of abject 
adulation. A paper in paris entitled the Pudliciste lately inserted an 
extract from a foreign paper, containing conjectures of Bonapartes 
designs with respect to the Papal territory. The paper was immedi- 
ately stopped, and it was with great difficulty that it was permitted 
to commence again after two days cessation on condition of changing 
its Editor. 

A great part of the Beau Monde of Bordeaux have gone to take 
the waters of Bagneres, a town situated among the Pyrenes, and 
famous for its medicinal springs. To this desertion of the fashionable 
world it is probably owing that there are so few handsome female 
faces in this place at present, I assure you I have hardly seen a lady 
since my arrival whose countenance accorded with my ideas of beauty. 
Large mouths €& small eyes are very fashionable and they twist and 
oil their hair profusely. There are two young ladies here however 
with whom I am delighted. They are the daughters of Mr Ionathan 
Iones, an american & one of the first merchants of the place, and 
who has been very attentive to me in consequence of a letter I had 
for him. His daughters speak english tolerably well and though they 
are brought up in the french style, (as M™ Iones is a french lady) yet 
they have very much the appearance and manners of the american 
ladies, one of them is quite a handsome girl. 


luuyers: 


This morning I went with several others to visit the church of 
S* Michel. After viewing the cathedral of S* André there is nothing 
in the architecture of this church capable of exciting admiration. It 
is a gothic building not quite so old as S‘ André but also built by the 
English. We ascended the steeple, which stands at a little distance 
from the main body of the church, and enjoyed a fine prospect from 
the top of it. The spire which was of stone & very high, was blown 
down in a storm about thirty years since.” I could not learn if it did 
much damage in the neighborhood. In a vaulted appartment under 
this tower, are several bodies of persons who have been dead a long 
time. They have been taken out of the family vaults of the church 
to make room for fresh corps’s. What is singular, the skeletons re- 
main entire and are covered with the skin as dry as parchment. They 


25 The hurricane of 1768 destroyed the spire of the bell tower of St. Michel. 
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were ranged about the walls without order and many had fallen to 
the floor and were trodden to pieces. The fellow who bore the light 
and acted as cicerone handled and toss them about without ceremony. 
It reminded me forcibly of the grave diggers scene in hamlet. Here 
was a true picture of the equality to which death reduces us. Per- 
sons of all ranks & descriptions crowded promiscuously together. 
In one place the body of a Belle leaned against that of a Beggar and 
in another a Chevalier of S‘ Louis was the intimate neighbor of a 
common Porter! 

Sunday is considered in france as a day of relaxation and pleasure. 
The Principal people in Bordeaux go out of town and spend the day 
at their county houses which are generally two or three miles from 
the city. The lower classes shut up their shops (except such as are 
very eager to make money, and such as keep confectionaries &@c) and 
amuse themselves in the walks and public gardens. 

The churches are again reopened, but the people do not attend 
them with any of the fervor that prevailed before the revolution. 
In the evening every place of amusement endeavors to entrap a por- 
tion of the multitude, and their choice is bewildered between stage 
dancing, plays, horse riding, juggling & fireworks. Mt 

The dealers in fashions &# delicacies, such as milliners con- 
fectioners &¥c display a very pretty taste in the arrangements and 
decorations of their shops. The principal streets have a gay look, 
from this circumstance, and a stranger is often tempted to purchase 
what he does not want from the pretty and inviting manner in which 
the merchandize is exposed to view. The tradespeople are also great 
adepts in the art of persuasion, and, with a trifling knowledge of the 
English language, and an infinite share of adroitness & insinuation, 
will often manage to make some of our simple a men, buy a 
thousand things they have no occasion for. 

I was highly amused the other day with an instance of the kind. 
I went to the Exchange with an honest American captain and as the 
hour of business had not commenced we amused ourselves with walk- 
ing in a wide lobby that runs round the change room, on each side of 
which are ranged Boutiques or stalls, of petty merchants, jewellers, 
confectioners €?c. The Captain stopped before one of these, to price 
a very small hand organ, as he was thinking of purchasing one to 
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teach a canary bird to whistle. The Boutique was kept by a pretty 
little black eyed woman who could prattle a little broken english. 
Finding the captain was not inclined to buy she prevaled upon him 
to accompany her to a small ware Room she had in the neighborhood 
where she would shew him some very fine instruments. As we were 
going the captain turnd to me with a knowing wink & whispered, 
“Now you see how she’ll palaver a body & try to come along side 
of the L’argent, but the devil a sous do I lay out for her fiddles & 
music mills.” 

The little woman however, knew how to manage her cards, she 
playd hail columbia yankee doodle got her husband to play on the 
forte piano, helped us to wine in short I cannot repeat half the 
manouvers but by the help of music & wine & flattery & a pretty 
face the honest captain was so bewildered that before he got out of 
the ware room he had bought a large, lumbering hand organ for 400 
livres (about a third more than it was worth) which he declared he 
did not know what the devil to do with after he had got it. 


2 On 


The commencement of the revolution must have been fatal to 
many fine specimens of the arts. In this city there are still traces of 
the barbarism that prevaild. The churches stripped of many of their 
paintings, the Saints broken to pieces or decapitated, and two or 
three fine bronze statues of their kings, melted down and coind into 
money. The men of taste and understanding in many of the cities 
made use of a successful artifice to preserve several of the finest 
monuments of the arts from the fury of the populace, which was di- 
rected against every thing that reminded them of Royalty or nobility. 

On the public statues, columns &¥c they caused to be written “Fel- 
low Citizens, this is your property, let it not be destroyed.” 

Had the same mania prevaild in antient times in the revolutions 
that took place, had they then extended their rage to the very effigies 
of Gods &? men, what would have become of the fine reliques that 
now excite the admiration of the world. Their temples would have 
been demolished, their appolos, their Herculus’s their venus’s shat- 
terd to atoms and as Laocoon was a priest, perhaps like the modern 
saints, his head would have experienced a slight disunion from his 


body. 
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The French look back to the days of Robespierre &@ his contem- 
poraries with horror, and perhaps it is the fear of similar scenes with 
those that then prevaild, that prevents them from making some des- 
perate struggle to shake off the Tyrant that oppresses them. 

9 een 

I hasten to finish this letter to profit by an opportunity that oc- 
curs in half an hour. I have been prevented from writing any thing 
in this letter for these three or four days as I have been pretty stead- 
ily employed in writing to others. I shall, however, go about a similar 
family epistle as soon as this is closed, and direct it either to you or 
william. This letter has been written at different times and in differ- 
ent humors, but genreally in a careless, hasty manner which must 
serve as an excuse for its “manifold imperfections.” If you find any 
thing in it, or in any other letters I may write, that you think proper 
to publish, I beg you will arrange and finish it handsomely. It would 
put a great restraint upon my letter writing if I was obliged to finish 
every sentence in a manner fit for publication. 

I shall conclude with again assuring you that my health is much 
improved. I have also got over the homesickness in a great measure, 
that oppressd my spirits some time since. 

I shall rest here till the vintage commences, as I wish to acquire 
the language as much as possible before I set out & I could not have 
a better situation than I am in at present. It is a perfect little palace 
where I reside and every thing around me is agreeable. I could not 
be accomodated in any decent hotel in Bordeaux at as cheap a rate 
as I pay where I am. 

You mention in a hasty addition to a letter of Hick’s that you 
have no time to write punctually. I am perfectly sensible how much 
your time must be occupied, and, tho a letter from you will always 
be received by me with the liveliest pleasure, yet I cannot complain 
if I receive one but seldom. 

With every wish for your prosperity and happiness, I am my dear 
brother 

Yours affectionately 


Was 


PHILIP FRENEAU’S MANUSCRIPT 
ON Wished Bi ea blekepe dl 6 


BY PHILIP MARSH 


A Litre more than a year ago, Dr. Marsh, author of a number of articles 
on Philip Freneau, visited the Library in order to gather materials for a larger 
study, which has since then been completed. The following article is a by- 
product of this larger work. The author, a graduate of the University of Maine, 
holds a doctorate from the University of California at Los Angeles. He 1s at 


present a member of the Department of English at the Califorma Institute 
of Technology. 


N Pattee’s Poems of Philip Freneau is a fragmentary play in 

verse and prose called “The Spy,” based on the story of Major 

André and General Arnold and their attempt to deliver West 
Point to the British forces in 1780. Of the play, Pattee says: 


This fragment of a drama, as far as I can find, was never published. 
Freneau, judging from indications, wrote it shortly after his ‘‘Prison Ship,” 
in the autumn of 1780, only a few weeks after the events took place which 
it records. It exists, as far as I know, only in Freneau’s fragmentary and 
much-revised autograph manuscript now in the possession of Miss Adele M. 


Sweeney of Jersey City. 


Paltsits also says, commenting on the play,’ “I have seen a frag- 
ment... eight concluding lines of Act 4... the remainder consists 
of Act 5, Scene 1.” This piece is not included in Pattee, and its owner 
is not known. The fragment in Pattee extends to Act III, Scene IV, 
which is unfinished. 

“The Spy” tells the story of General Benedict Arnold, his love of 
money, and his corruption by Major André. As Sir Henry Clinton’s 
agent, André journeys from New York to West Point, offers Arnold 
10,000 guineas for the delivery of the fort and an equal sum for the 
capture of General Washington. Arnold agrees, and a plan is formed. 
On his attempt to return—apparently, though the capture does not 
appear in the fragment—André is captured. Arnold, exposed as a 
traitor, escapes. The fragment ends at this point, in Act ITI, Scene IV. 


1¥red L. Pattee, Poems of Philip Freneau (Princeton, 1902-1907), I, 39. 


2 Victor H. Paltsits, 4 Bibliography of the Separate & Collected Works of Philip 
Freneau (New York, 1903), pp. 39-40. 
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There are also scenes of a courtship and farewell between André and 
his lady love, Lucinda. There are songs sung by Lucinda, and the 
peasant-soldiers enliven the action, most of which occurs at or near 
West Point. From the piece that Paltsits examined, it seems that 
Act V was largely about André’s trial, conviction, and execution. 

The manuscript that was Pattee’s source is now the property of the 
Rutgers University Library. It is found in Freneau’s notebook, which 
contains his geometry notes, the log of the Rebecca and the Teneriffe 
accounts of 1779, the poem “The British Prison Ship,” the prose nar- 
rative “Some Account of the Capture of the Ship Aurora,” and “The 
Spy.” Lewis Leary has published two accounts from this notebook: 
“The Log of the Brig Rebecca” and “The Manuscript of Philip 
Freneaw’s The British Prison Ship.’ In 1899, Jay Milles published 
a monograph with a copy of the account of the capture of the Au- 
rora.* But not since Pattee has any study been made of “The Spy.” 

Part of the manuscript has been lost since Pattee examined it— 
the portion appearing in his Volume II, pages 67-70, beginning with 
“ond P. How like you that?” and ending approximately with “But 
everything seems.” The rest is similar to Pattee’s copy—with, how- 
ever, many differences. 

To make for more readability, Pattee has rearranged the para- 
graphing of the dialog, inserted italics, punctuation, and capitals, 
changed certain spellings, filled out abbreviations, and so on. Most 
of the changes are agreeable. But there are many mistakes, along 
with insertions, omissions, and substitutions, some of which change 
the meaning. For example, in Pattee (page 42), Sir Henry says 
(line 7), “found them to submit,” while the manuscript says, “forced 
them to submit.” Pattee (page 43, line 25) has made into one long 
line what Freneau wrote as two: “That I do correspond with daily. 
O Britain, Britain.” Pattee has “communicated” (page 44, line 15) 
for “communication,” and “sold” (page 45, line 3) for “sole.” 

Such errors, generally, do no great harm, and often, as in the 
case of “sold” for “sole,” make good sense. Yet their frequency— 
“T wrote him straight” (page 46, line 15) for “strait I wrote him,” 
“desperate” (page 48, line 2) for “despisd,” “unequalled” (page 
50, line 3) for “unsully’d,” “my country” (page 50, line 33) for 


3 Journal of the Rutgers University Library, V, 65-70; V1, 1-28. 
* Jay Milles, Some Account of the Capture of the Ship Aurora (New York, 1899). 
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“so many”—is so great as to cause the reader of the manuscript to 
wonder when the editor is to make a really serious mistake. 

A whole line has been omitted by Pattee (page 50, after line 
29): “Whene’er this magical delusion ceases.” The substitution of 
“Charlestown” for “Carolina” on (page 51, line 25), “Samson” for 
“earrison” (page 53, line 9), “proud soul” for “second soul” (page 
53, line 13), “life-restoring” for “life destroying” (page 55, line 
8), and “you need to” for “you used to” (page 57, line 8) are ap- 
parently the results of carelessness, though the manuscript is often 
difficult to decipher. Nearly all of these mistakes are poor substitutes 
for the original. 

The first speech by Pasquin in Act III (page 59), instead of 
“blows terrifically and there is heavy rain,” should read, probably, 
“blows a humming Northeaster with heavy rain.” And it is in this 
part of the play that Pattee has made the most implausible, even in- 
excusable errors. For his “Enter Pasquin” (page 60), the manuscript 
reads, “Enter Servt. Pasq.”—and the servant who then speaks is not 
Pasquin, but Jeffery. Pattee’s copy reads thus: 

Pasquin. Sir, there is a traveller just alighted at Sergeant Jones’s quar- 
ters, who desires to know whether he can have a little private conference 
with you, and asked me whether you were alone or no. 


This speech, however, is cancelled in the manuscript in which 
Freneau has allowed the following to stand: 
Jerr. There is a traveller just alighted at Sergeant Jone’s quarters, who 
begs your Leave to be admitted within the Gate, and asked me whether 
you had company to night or not. 


In Act III, Scene IV (pages 70-72), Pattee has mistaken “Off.” 
for “‘Jeff.”—and since Jeffery is a servant of humble personality, the 
dialog assigned to him is incongruous. In the introductory stage di- 
rections, Pattee has omitted “Emter an officer of the guard,” having 
placed it at the end of the preceding scene. In the manuscript, this 
item is in Scene IV, and explains the nature of the dialog, a series of 
questions by an officer seeking Arnold, and Arnold’s aide. But the 
line is not as Pattee has it. It is as follows: “Enter an officer with a 
Guard,” which changes the meaning. Corrected, Scene IV begins 
with the officer and his guard entering Arnold’s apartment, the aide 
receiving the officer and answering his questions. 
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Drastic corrections must be made in this scene. The first speech is 
a question, not by the aide, but by the officer who has just entered— 
and quite naturally, since he is seeking to arrest Arnold, and the aide 
is of course the one who can answer the question. The second speech 
is not by “Jeff,” but by the aide, who answers the question; and its 
fourth line should read, “So am I told by his attendants here.” The 
last two lines of this speech in Pattee are in reality the officer’s second 
speech, embodying his second question of the aide. A portion of 
“Jeffs” third speech (the officer’s fourth, in the manuscript) has 
been omitted. The only way to set the reading straight is to present a 
full quotation of the scene from the manuscript. It follows, and 
should be compared with Pattee, Volume II, pages 70 to 72. 


Enter an officer with a Guard 
Aid to Gen. Arnold—Scene, another Apartment in [illegible] House— 


Off.—is General Arnold here? — 
Aid—Two hours have hardly yet elaps’d since he 
Across the River to the Garrison 
On some important business went in haste— 
So am I told by his attendants here, 
For since the General parted I arrivd—. 
Off: Is he then at the Garrison—by heaven 
We'll have him in a trice— 
Aid—Yo’ ull have him in a trice—Pray what means that 
Off. I see your ignorance my honest friend— 
Why such a damn’d un-natural Plot has happend 
That when I mention it—if you have feeling 
At the first word your blood must chill with Horror 
And admiration sieze your very Soul— 
This Traitor Arnold!—This vile abandond traitor 
This monster of ingratitude unequall’d 
Has been conspiring with an English Spy 
To render up the fort to General Clinton— 
Aid—What fort—the fort at West Point? Mean you 
Off. The fort at West Point, on my sacred honour 
The Garrison ‘The Cannon and the Stores 
And what is more the person of our Leader— 
Five Thousand ‘Troops at York are now embarked 
And even sail [? ] this night to take Possession 
[line blurred and torn | 
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Aid—Is, this reality—sure you are jesting— 
And yet your serious [illegible] countenance 
Lips that quiver, Eyes that glow with Passion 
‘Tempt me to think your story may be true 
And yet I doubt it—came you here to sieze him— 
Off. Nay doubt it not—I have the Papers with me 
That at a Glance betray this horrid treason 
Aid—For what could he do this— 
Was it Resentment Avarice or Ambition 
‘That prompted him to act the traitors part— 
And yet I’m sure it never could be Avarice 
His country lavishes her wealth upon him 
He has the income of a little king 
And perquisites that by a hundred ways 
Not only the bare wants of Life supply 


deck him out 
But raise him up to elegance & Grandeur— 


Perhaps indeed he has ambitious Views 
Aims to make his court to Britains King 
And rise upon the ruins of his country— 
Perhaps it is resentment and disgust 
For many hate him and have often said 
He fattens on the plunder of the public 
Off—Tis Avarice Sir—that base unmanly motive 
The Glare of British Gold has captivated 
This Hero as we thought him—what a curse 
That human Souls can of such stuff be moulded 
That they, foregoing fame and character 
Can for the sake of what is despicable 
Be foes to Virtue and to Virtue’s friends— 
But such are to be found and every age has seen em 
Who for the sake of some external show 
Some qualities that seemed at first attractive 
[end of manuscript | 


The play seems to contain too little dramatic force and action, and 
to be too largely taken up with soliloquies and oratory in the fashion 
of Shakespeare, or perhaps of Dryden. The dialog is stiff and unreal- 
istic. But the oratory is spirited and sincere. Revised—and the manu- 
script looks like only a first draft—it might have been an interesting 
play in 1780 or 1781, when the capture and execution of André, and 
the treason of Arnold, were highly interesting subjects. 


NOTES FROM 


ROBERT ADRAIN’S FIRST 
ANALYST 


One of the interesting facts about the 
development of mathematics in the 
United States is the zeal for establish- 
ing mathematical periodicals shown by 
a number of the early workers in this 
field. A half dozen periodicals were 
begun before there was a sufficient 
mathematical constituency to support 
them; naturally none of them sur- 
vived long. The history of these early 
abortive attempts to found mathemat- 
ical journals is confused and obscure. 

Among the early editors and pub- 
lishers was Robert Adrain, one of the 
few Americans of the early nineteenth 
century who had some claim to 
mathematical distinction. Adrain was 
Professor of Mathematics in Queen’s 
College from 1809 to 1813 and again 
for one year in 1826. In the interim 
he held a similar position at Columbia 
and, subsequent to 1826, at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. The Rutgers 
Library possesses two numbers of one 
of Adrain’s journals. From an ex- 
amination of these it is possible to cor- 
rect an error which has crept into 
what is probably the standard work on 
the history of American mathematics, 
A History of Mathematics in America 
Before 1900, by David Eugene Smith 
and Jekuthiel Ginsburg, 1934. This 
volume is number five of the Carus 
Mathematical Monographs published 
by the Mathematical Association of 
America. 

In this monograph appear two con- 
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flicting statements concerning Adrain’s 
journal, The Analyst. On page 87 it 
is stated: ‘‘A little later (1808) there 
appeared in Philadelphia a short-lived 
and relatively unimportant “journal, 
Thé Analyst or Mathematical Mu- 
seum, of which only a few numbers 
were published. It is not to be con- 
fused with The Analyst which Robert 
Adrain edited and which began a 
more distinguished career in New 
York in 1814, or with the periodical 
by the same name edited from 1874 
to 1884 by J. E. Hendricks.” On 
page 92, in a paragraph devoted to 
Adrain appear these words: “He 
founded The Analyst (1808) .. .” 

That the correct date is 1808 and 
that the title was The Analyst; or, 
Mathematical Museum is established 
by reference to the numbers in the 
Rutgers Library, viz., Part I, No. III 
and No. IV. These are clearly 
Adrain’s; on the fourth cover page 
under the heading “‘Rules to be Ob- 
served by Contributors,” appears the 
following: “‘1. All communications 
must be post paid and directed to 
Robert Adrain, Editor of the Analyst, 
Reading, Pennsylvania.” The front 
cover bears the title and date as given 
above. These facts are correctly given 
in David Eugene Smith’s History of 
Mathematics, I, 532. 

In his article “Robert Adrain, and 
the Beginnings of American Mathe- 
matics” in the American Mathemat- 
ical Monthly, XX XIII (1926), 66, 
Professor J. L. Coolidge calls 
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Adrain’s journal, The Analyst or 
Mathematical Companion, which 
seems to be an error—unless, of 
course, the title of number I or II, or 
both, which are not in the possession 
of the Rutgers Library, was different 
from that of numbers III and IV. 
This seems unlikely, since no hint of 
such a change of title is given by any 
writer. Furthermore, Coolidge’s de- 
scription of the contents of numbers 
IIT and IV agrees with the contents 
of the Rutgers numbers. 

The Mathematical Companion is a 
totally different journal with which 
Adrain was not associated. The writer 
knows of only two references to it. 
In a paper entitled “Historical Sketch 
of American Mathematical Periodi- 
cals’ by David S. Hart of Stoning- 
ton, Connecticut, in Hendricks’s 4na- 
vst, 1D, (1875,), 137, appears the 
following: “John D. Williams be- 
came editor of the ‘Mathematical 
Companion’ in 1828 and continued 
it 4 years.” And in one of a series of 
articles in the National Mathematics 
Magazine dealing with the history of 
American Mathematical periodicals, 
B. F. Finkel, (XV [1940-41], 90), 
refers to the Companion, stating that 
he had examined the only known copy 
(in the Harvard Library )—which 
may indeed have been a prospectus 
rather than the first number of the 
journal itself. It is clear from his state- 
ment that this was not one of Adrain’s 
journals. 

Finally, we can settle the source of 


the date 1814 mentioned by Smith 
and Ginsburg. Coolidge has correctly 
stated (iogeecit. pe 71s. Ini net, 
Adrain had another try at serial pub- 
lication, the attempt being to continue 
the Analyst.” This attempt was con- 
fined to one short number. Finkel in 
another of his articles (Nat. Math. 
Mag. 14 [1939-40], 404) confirms 
the statement of Coolidge. 

Thus, Adrain published The Ana- 
lyst; or, Mathematical Museum in 
1808; there were four numbers. In 
1814, he published The Analyst; 
there was one number. The more im- 
portant of these journals was certainly 
the first, not only because it lasted for 
four numbers, but because in it was 
published Adrain’s derivation of the 
exponential law of error—‘‘the first 
broad principle of pure mathematics 
discovered in America” (Coolidge, 
loc. cit.). Obviously, Smith and Gins- 
burg are correct when they say that 
there is no connection between 
Adrain’s Analyst (they should say, 
Analysts) and Hendricks’s Analyst, 
which did not appear until 31 years 
after Adrain’s death. Finally, Cool- 
idge is in error in attaching to 
Adrain’s 1808 journal the sub-title, 
Mathematical Companion instead of 
Mathematical Museum. 

Because the confusion warned 
against in the Carus Monograph 
seems inadvertently to have crept into 
the book itself, the evidence presented 
here is worth putting on record. 

ALBERT E. MEpER, Jr. 
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BYRON’S DON JUAN 

Byrows Don Juan, a Critical Study, by 
Elizabeth French Boyd. Rutgers Univer- 
sity Press, 
WHEN Byron wrote that his purpose 
in Don Juan was only “‘to giggle and 
make giggle,” he did himself and his 
poem rather less than justice, as he 
was to recognize before he had fin- 
ished—or broken off without finishing 
—that strange and fascinating med- 
ley of seriousness and burlesque, ideal- 
ism and cynicism. Though he did 
succeed in being “‘a little quietly face- 
tious on everything”’ in that epic satire, 
the total impact of the rambling story 
of “love, tempest, travel, war’ is 
greater than that of any light litera- 
ture which merely titillates by giving 
sudden release to the common hidden 
desire for the scandalous or shocking. 

Don Juan succeeds, as Miss Boyd 
admirably demonstrates, because it ap- 
peals to the intellect and squares with 
our sense of honesty and the truth of 
things in a world where “What, after 
all, are all things—but a show?” 

This study of the poem is a pains- 
taking and scholarly work which 
throws much light on Byron’s amal- 
gamation of experience and reading 
in the crucible of artistic genius. It 
will be indispensable not only for the 
study of Don Juan but for the under- 
standing of Byron’s whole personality 
and poetic method. It assembles valu- 
able data on the history of the poem, 
its general plan (including a neat 
summary of the tangled rambling sto- 
ry full of digressions), its style, themes, 
and literary background. 
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In spite of some necessarily pedes- 
trian chapters, like that on Byron’s 
reading, it is written with obvious 
verve and excellent critical sense. 
‘There is much acumen displayed in 
Miss Boyd’s analysis of Byron’s 
themes—particularly the love theme 
—in Don Juan, and in her conclud- 
ing remarks on the poem in which she 
gives what is almost the quintessence 
of Byron in three sentences: 

“Here is the evidences thatmrte 
mind of Byron, brooding on his own 
strange fortunes and explaining him- 
self in the story of Don Juan, is the 
mind of a true poet. Imprisoned like 
every human being in the mystery of 
life on this planet, and that imprison- 
ment made doubly bitter for him by 
the peculiarities of his physical nature 
and by his errors which he interpreted 
fatalistically, he could nevertheless give 
voice for common human nature to 
the mystery and the bitterness. That 
Byron the poet rose with such urban- 
ity and such triumph over the limita- 
tions of Byron the man is the final 
act in the drama, the act which makes 
the drama a tragedy in the true sense.” 

Lestig A. MARCHAND 


AN UNPUBLISHED 
WHITTIER LETTER 


Tue Stanton Memorial Collection of 
the New Jersey College for Women 
contains a manuscript letter written by 
John Greenleaf Whittier, which, as 
far as I can ascertain, has not been 
previously printed. It is not, for in- 
stance, mentioned in Samuel T. Pick- 
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ard’s Life and Letters of Whittier or 
in T. F. Currier’s bibliography, nor 
is it recorded in the Oak Knoll Col- 
lection of Whittier manuscripts at Es- 
sex Institute, Salem, Massachusetts. 

The letter, dated January 10, 
1858, is addressed to Henry B. Stan- 
ton, who failed to include it in his 
Random Recollections. A note writ- 
ten on the letter by Theodore Stan- 
ton, son of Henry B. and Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton, states that when Whit- 
tier and the elder Stanton were “young 
men, starting in life, they were joint 
secretaries of the first American Anti- 
Slave Society, and later, they were as- 
sociated in Massachusetts politics.” 

A brief account of this secretarial 
work for the Anti-Slavery Society ap- 
pears in Pickard’s biography,” in which 
the author asserts that in 1837 Whit- 
tier and Stanton had desks in the 
same office, at 143 Nassau Street, 
New York City,” and that there they 
edited The Emancipator and the Anti- 
Slavery Reporter. There too they 
wrote tracts, personal letters to pub- 
lic men, and petitions to Congress in 
opposition to interstate slave trade and 
to the annexation of Texas. 

The joint activities of Whittier and 
Stanton were not limited to editing 
and writing. In 1837 the two men 
attended the Essex County Anti-Slav- 
ery Convention at Newburyport, Mas- 
sachusetts. When the meeting was 
broken up by a crowd of unsympa- 
thetic townspeople, Stanton had the 
buttons torn off his coat, and Whit- 
tier, as he wrote, escaped “‘at an un- 
dignified trot.”* Then two years later, 


in June, 1839, they with Joshua Lea- 
vitt went to another anti-slavery meet- 
ing at Albany.* And toward the end 
of the same month the poet and Stan- 
ton began a journey to schools and 
theological seminaries in eastern Penn- 
sylvania to obtain German-speaking 
lecturers for the abolitionists’ cause 
in that state.” 

‘Through their close association dur- 
ing these years, Whittier developed a 
high regard for his fellow worker, a 
feeling which he expressed when he 
dedicated his volume of Poems, is- 
sued in November, 1838, by John 
Healy, to Henry B. Stanton “as a 
token of the author’s personal friend- 
ship, and his respect for the unreserved 
devotion of exalted talents to the 
cause of humanity and freedom.’”® 

This feeling of friendship Whittier 
reiterated twenty years later, while 
announcing his mother’s death, in the 
letter to Stanton now in the library of 


New Jersey College for Women: 


Amesbury 1oth 1st Mo 1858 
My dear Stanton 


I scarcely know anything that cld 
have given me more pleasure than the 
sight of thy signature to thy note. It 
came to me like a kind voice from an 
old friend, & at the right time. For 


MODS Ci, ty) 205% 

2? Whitman Bennett, Whittier, Bard of 
Freedom (Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press [c.1941]), p. 113. 

® Bennett, of. cit., p. 120. 

ERC, Ds 133: 

5 Ibid.; see also Pickard, of. cit., 1, 250, 
and Albert Mordell, Quaker Militant, John 
Greenleaf Whittier (Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1933), p. 105. 

8 Quoted by Pickard, of. cit., 1, 239-40. 
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our dear Mother—(I need not tell 
thee how good she was.) left us the 
28th of the last month.’ It is a heavy 
sorrow to us, as thou mayst well sup- 
pose. 

I did not get the paper referred to. 
It was probably neglected at the office. 
I should be glad to see it, if I could 
do so without too much trouble on 
thy part. 

Excuse the brevity of this note, and 
believe me ever & truly 


thy fd 
J. G. Whittier 


My Sister Elizabeth sends her love 
and good wishes. 


W. 


Similar expressions of sorrow at the 
death of his mother, Abigail Hussey, 
are found in other Whittier letters at 
this time. On January 1, 1858, the 
poet, writing to James T.. Fields con- 
cerning revisions of his poem ‘““The 


Old Burying Ground,” said: 


The entire piece has now to me a 
deep & solemn significance. It was 
written in part while watching at the 
sick-bed of my dear mother—now no 
longer with us. She passed away a few 
days ago, in the beautiful serenity of 
a Christian faith—a quiet & peaceful 
dismissal. The mighty bereavement 


overwhelms us. May God enable us to 
bear it, & improve its holy lesson!® 


And on January 11th, the day 
after his letter to Stanton, Whittier 
wrote to Charles Sumner: 


During the last few wks. I have 
been watching at the bedside of my 
dear mother,—following her in love 
& sympathy to the very entrance of 
the valley of shadows. She is no longer 
with us. The end was one of exceed- 
ing peace—or quiet & beautiful dis- 
missal, We are stunned by the great 
bereavement. The world looks far less 
than it did when she was with us. 


Half the motive power of life is lost. 
9 


Other than expressing Whittier’s 
grief at the loss of his mother and his 
friendship for a former political and 
anti-slavery associate, the letter to 
Henry B. Stanton cannot be said to 
have great importance; yet it may be 
of interest to Whittier scholars, and 
it will contribute to the collections of 
Whittier manuscripts. 


Raymonp M. BENNETT 


7 Mordell gives December 27th as the 
date of the death of Whittier’s mother. oP. 
Clas gags 

8 Quoted by Pickard, of. ci#., 11, 412. 

9 Quoted, zb7d., 11, 413. 
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